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By  Waltee  Muie  Whiteiiill 


William  Crowninshield  Endicott,  President  of  the 
Essex  Institute  and  Vice-President  of  the  Peabody  Mu¬ 
seum  of  Salem,  died  at  163  Marlborough  Street,  Boston, 
on  28  November  1936.  The  first  day  of  December  his 
funeral  was  held  at  Grace  Church,  Salem,  a  stone’s  throw 
away  from  the  house  at  365  Essex  Street  where  he  had 
been  bom  on  28  September  1860.  This  burial  service, 
unlike  any  other  in  the  experience  of  Salem,  is  best 
described  in  the  words  of  a  participant  and  old  friend, 
Bishop  Lawrence.  “A  company,  unique  in  its  variety  of 
interests  and  personalities,  filled  the  church;  each  one 
had  his  or  her  own  personal  reason  for  their  presence 
there.  The  dominant  note  was  affection  and  a  pride  in 
their  friendship  with  one  who  in  himself  gathered  up 
the  memories  of  generations,  and  represented  in  himself 
the  end  of  an  era.”  In  the  weeks  which  followed,  certain 
friends  gave  words  to  the  feelings  shared  by  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  others,  and  in  the  Boston  Evening  Transcript  of 
11  December  the  following  tribute  by  Ellery  Sedgwick 
was  published. 

“For  many  citizens  Boston  will  be  a  sadder  place  to 
live  in  now  that  William  Crowninshield  Endicott  is  gone. 
There  are  few  in  our  generation  remotely  like  him,  and 
to  many  of  us  he  was  the  most  definite  living  link  with 
the  era  of  our  fathers.  It  was  not  merely  that  he  be¬ 
lieved  in  the  old  ways  and  the  old  standards:  he  was  the 
embodiment  of  them.  The  inheritor  of  a  great  New  Eng¬ 
land  tradition,  he  felt  a  personal  responsibility  that  that 
tradition  should  not  die.  He  represented  a  society  which 
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had  its  obligations  as  well  as  its  pleasures,  and  of  that 
society  he  knew  that  manners  are  not  an  ornament  but 
the  essential  core.  The  most  social  of  human  beings, 
his  doors  were  wide  open  to  strangers,  and  for  his  friends 
there  was  no  hospitality  like  his.  The  Farm  at  Danvers, 
where  the  long  windows  of  the  parlor  looked  out  on  the 
loveliness  of  an  ancient  garden,  and  the  Victorian  draw¬ 
ing-room  at  163  Marlborough  Street,  with  its  old-fash¬ 
ioned  elegance,  seemed  alike  always  full  of  friends,  friends 
in  troops,  friends  in  legion;  and  if  friendship  is  the  test 
of  life,  I  cannot  name  a  happier  life  than  his.  For  fifty 
years  he  had  known  everybody  in  the  great  world,  and 
in  the  little  world  —  which,  after  all,  he  loved  best  — 
his  affections  were  hoops  of  steel.  His  interests  ranged 
widely  —  art,  history,  biography,  politics,  the  changing 
order.  But  it  was  his  gusto  for  liv’ing  which  made  him 
so  necessary  to  our  well-being.  There  were  within  him 
infinite  layers  of  anecdote  and  reminiscence,  one  leading 
to  another,  and  as  he  unrolled  them,  that  deep,  reverber¬ 
ant  laugh  of  his  always  met  its  instantaneous  response. 
A  large-hearted,  obstinate,  charitable,  enthusiastic,  de¬ 
lightful  man:  his  business  was  to  give  pleasure  and  rich 
was  his  success.” 

Both  through  his  father.  Judge  William  Crowninshield 
Endicott — a  descendant  in  the  eighth  generation  from  Gov¬ 
ernor  John  Endeeott — and  through  his  mother,  Ellen  Pea¬ 
body,  William  Crowninshield  Endicott  the  Younger  inher¬ 
ited  a  great  Hew  England  tradition.  Surrounded  by  wit¬ 
nesses  to  that  tradition  he  passed  his  childhood,  remaining 
in  Salem  until  1879,  when,  as  good  Hew  Englanders  should, 
he  entered  Harvard  College.  He  was  graduated  in  1883, 
and  after  a  few  months  of  European  travel,  went  into  the 
Salem  law  office  of  Tuckerman,  Huntington  and  Fitz.  In 
the  autumn  of  1884  he  entered  the  Harvard  Law  School, 
but  the  following  year  returned  to  the  Salem  law  firm, 
and  in  1886  was  admitted  to  the  Essex  County  Bar.  From 
July  1886  to  May  1889  he  was  in  Washington,  mostly 
in  the  ofiice  of  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States, 
but  for  a  time  as  private  secretary  to  his  father,  who  was 
Secretary  of  War  during  the  first  Cleveland  administra- 
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tion.  On  30  October  1889,  he  married,  at  Lenox,  Marie 
Louise,  daughter  of  Joseph  and  Anna  Barker  Ward 
Thoron.  In  the  same  year  he  began  the  practice 
of  law  in  Boston,  and  continued  until  March,  1893, 
when  he  returned  to  Washington  as  private  secre¬ 
tary  to  the  Honorable  Richard  Olney,  then  Attorney 
General.  In  May  1894  William  Crowninshield  Endi- 
oott  was  apjiointed  Pardon  Attorney  in  the  Attorney 
General’s  office,  and  held  that  post  until  the  end  of  the 
second  Cleveland  administration,  when  he  returned  to 
the  practice  of  law  in  Boston,  with  offices  in  the  Ames 
Building.  His  interest  lay  in  the  care  of  estates,  and  for 
the  last  forty  years  of  his  life  he  carried  on  that  profes¬ 
sion  for  which  he  was  by  temperament  and  inheritance 
so  well  fitted. 

William  Crovminshield  Endieott  realised  fully  that  the 
New  England  which  he  had  known  in  his  boyhood  was 
rapidly  disappearing,  and  that  his  relatives  and  friends 
of  older  generations  possessed  something  which  would 
soon  be  lost  in  the  changing  world.  “The  inheritor  of 
a  great  New  England  tradition,  he  felt  a  personal  respon¬ 
sibility  that  that  tradition  should  not  die.”  Having 
boundless  energy  and  enthusiasm,  and  the  capacity  for 
obstinately  accomplishing  the  impossible  when  he  knew 
that  he  was  right,  he  soon  translated  this  feeling  of  re¬ 
sponsibility  into  action,  and,  both  through  his  private  life 
and  his  service  in  innumerable  public  institutions,  pre¬ 
served  for  the  future  much  that  was  good  in  the  past  of 
New  England. 

As  early  as  his  first  period  in  Washington,  during  the 
eighties,  he  was  copying  documents  relating  to  his  great¬ 
grandfather,  Jacob  Crowninshield,  who  had  been  named 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  by  Thomas  Jefferson,  and  as  the 
years  passed  it  came  to  be  assumed  by  a  variety  of  people 
that  family  papers,  portraits  and  heirlooms  in  general 
should  be  turned  over  to  him  for  study  and  preservation. 
These  responsibilities  he  assumed  with  the  spirit  and 
technique  of  a  historian,  for  he  recognized  that  much  con¬ 
cerning  the  history  of  New  England  was  to  be  found 
among  the  possessions  of  the  families  which  had  helped 
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to  make  the  region.  This  material  he  studied  with  the 
greatest  care.  When  he  caught  an  oral  tradition  he  wrote 
it  down,  and  when  he  heard  of  a  possible  source  of  infor¬ 
mation  he  pursued  it  immediately  and  thoroughly.  Thus 
he  secured  from  the  descendants  of  P.  and  A.  Filicchi, 
Joseph  Peabody’s  correspondents  in  Leghorn,  first  a  tran¬ 
script  of  and  finally  the  original  letter  book  covering  the 
firm’s  dealings  with  Salem  over  the  period  from  1823 
to  1842,  which  supplies  some  at  least  of  the  information 
that  was  lost  when  the  Peabody  counting-house  records 
were  destroyed.  At  the  beginning  of  the  search  he  knew 
only  that  his  great-grandfather  had  maintained  business 
relations  with  the  Leghorn  firm  a  century  before.  Even¬ 
tually  he  located  the  Filicchi  descendants,  and  at  last, 
after  several  years  of  persistence,  obtained  what  he  wanted. 
While  “there  were  within  him  infinite  layers  of  anecdote 
and  reminiscence”  which  added  immeasurably  to  the 
gaiety  of  his  conversation,  he  had  in  his  library  quanti¬ 
ties  of  files  and  loose-leaf  binders  full  of  documented  in¬ 
formation,  systematically  arranged,  which  allowed  him  to 
quote  chapter  and  verse  for  all  that  he  remembered,  and 
more  too.  But  being  himself  the  ripened  and  mellow 
fruit  of  the  tradition  which  he  loved,  there  was  nothing 
of  rusty  antiquarianism  in  his  daily  life.  His  limitless 
capacity  for  friendship  and  his  genius  for  giving  pleas¬ 
ure  to  his  friends  caused  the  Peabody  Farm  at  Danvers 
and  his  Boston  house  at  the  comer  of  Marlborough  and 
Dartmouth  streets  to  be  eagerly  frequented,  for  an  in¬ 
stinctive  ability  to  enter  fully  into  a  situation  and  a 
complete  lack  of  self-consciousness  made  him  the  best  of 
hosts. 

In  a  tribute  read  before  the  Massachusetts  Historical 
Society,  Judge  Robert  Grant  remarked  that  the  list  of 
official  positions  which  William  Crowninshield  Endicott 
occupied  at  the  time  of  his  death  in  connection  with  the 
arts  or  historical  tradition  read  like  Homer’s  catalogue 
of  ships.  These  positions  were  in  no  sense  empty  honors, 
for  William  Crowninshield  Endicott  made  an  institution 
a  living  force  by  his  own  part  in  it.  Each  office  repre¬ 
sented  a  genuine  interest,  and  as  his  interests  were  many, 
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SO  were  his  activities.  His  usefulness  increased  with  his 
responsibilities,  for,  as  his  connections  multiplied,  he  was 
more  and  more  able  to  override  petty  parochial  difficul¬ 
ties,  and  to  direct  the  work  of  each  institution  along  lines 
which  were  to  the  advantage  of  all  of  them. 

The  record  of  the  offices  which  he  held  in  these  various 
organizations,  kindly  furnished  by  Mr.  William  Dexter, 
speaks  for  itself. 

In  1894  he  became  an  active  member  of  the  Essex  In¬ 
stitute;  in  1920  a  sustaining  member,  and  in  1926  a  life 
member.  Elected  to  the  Council  in  1910,  he  became  a 
Vice-President  in  1915,  and  served  as  President  from 
1916  until  his  resignation  in  1926.  Returning  to  the 
Council  in  1930,  he  was  again  a  Vice-President  from 
1931  to  1934,  and  President  from  1934  until  his  death. 
During  this  period  he  served  on  numerous  committees. 

In  1905  he  was  elected  a  Trustee  of  the  Peabody  Mu¬ 
seum  of  Salem,  where  the  combined  service  as  President 
of  his  father  and  of  his  uncle,  George  Augustus  Peabody, 
extended  from  1868  to  1924.  From  1905  to  1906  and 
from  1909  to  1936  he  was  a  member  of  the  Finance  Com¬ 
mittee,  and  from  1924  until  his  death  Vice-President  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees,  chairman  of  the  Museum  Com¬ 
mittee  and  a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee.  Proud 
of  his  descent  from  Crowninshields,  Peabodys  and  Endi- 
cotts,  he  fully  appreciated  the  maritime  history  of  Salem, 
and  the  Museum  which  the  shipmasters  of  the  East  India 
Marine  Society  had  founded  in  1799. 

One  of  the  original  incorporators  of  the  Society  for 
the  Preservation  of  New  England  Antiquities  in  1910, 
William  Crowninshield  Endicott  was  its  Treasurer  from 
the  beginning  to  1930,  Vice-President  from  Massachu¬ 
setts  from  1930  to  1932,  and  President  from  1932  until 
his  death. 

A  member  of  the  Council  of  the  Massachusetts  Histor¬ 
ical  Society  from  1917  to  1920,  he  became  First  Vice- 
President  in  1926,  and  was  President  from  1927  until  his 
death. 

At  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  he  was  a  member  of  Visit¬ 
ing  Committees  from  1911  to  1914,  was  elected  a  Trustee 
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in  1915  and  Treasurer  in  1917,  holding  that  office  until 
he  died. 

Prior  to  the  incorporation  of  the  Isabella  Stewart 
Gardner  Museum,  and  through  the  succeeding  years,  he 
was  frequently  consulted  by  Mrs.  Gardner,  who  named 
him  in  her  will  as  one  of  the  seven  Trustees  of  the  insti¬ 
tution.  At  their  first  meeting  in  1924  he  was  elected 
Vice-President,  and  in  1934  became  President. 

A  Trustee  of  the  Humane  Society  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth  of  Massachusetts  from  1900  onwards,  he  acted  as 
Recording  Secretary  in  1918-1919,  as  Treasurer  from 
1919,  and  Second  Vice-President  from  1930  to  his  death. 

In  1903  he  became  a  Trustee  of  the  Massachusetts  So¬ 
ciety  for  Promoting  Agriculture,  and  was  its  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent  from  1932  until  his  resignation  in  October,  1936. 

From  1915  to  1936  he  served  as  a  Trustee  of  the  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  and  during  the  years 
1919-1920  was  its  President. 

From  time  to  time  after  1910  he  was  a  member  of 
numerous  committees  of  Harvard  University,  especially 
those  in  connection  with  the  Arnold  Arboretum,  the  Bus¬ 
sey  Institution,  and  the  Department  of  History. 

In  addition  to  the  offices  listed  above,  William  Crown- 
inshield  Endicott  was  connected  with  a  great  many  asso¬ 
ciations  of  charitable  or  philanthropic  nature,  and  was 
also  a  director  or  officer  in  several  business  corporations. 

The  list  of  societies  shows  the  range  of  his  enthusiasms. 
By  those  who  served  with  him,  the  vitality  of  his  partici¬ 
pation  in  each  cannot  be  forgotten. 


WARRANTS  FOR  IMPRESSING  SEAMEN 


William  Shirley  Esq^  Captain  General 
&  Governour  in  Chief  in  and  over  his  Majesty’s 
Province  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  in  New  England 

To  the  Sheriff  of  the  County  of  Essex  his  Under  Sheriff 
or  Deputies  Greeting. 

I  do  hereby  require  you  forthwith  to  search  diligently 
for  and  to  impress  into  his  Majestie’s  Service  in  the  in¬ 
tended  Expedition  against  the  French  all  able  bodied  Sea¬ 
men  that  may  be  found  with  in  any  of  the  Maritime 
Towtis  of  the  sd.  County,  more  especially  the  Towns  of 
Salem,  Marblehead,  Ipswich,  Newbury  &  Gloucester,  as 
also  in  other  Parts  of  the  said  County  where  any  Seamen 
may  be  retired  to  avoid  the  Service;  And  such  Seamen 
as  you  shall  so  impress  you  must  send  safely  up  to  Boston 
either  by  any  of  the  Transports  that  may  be  lying  in 
any  of  the  Harbours  in  the  said  County,  or  in  such  manner 
as  you  shall  judge  best  for  his  Majesty’s  Service.  And 
all  his  Maj*'’“  Officers  &  other  his  Subjects  are  required 
to  assist  you  in  the  Execution  of  this  Warrant. 

Given  under  my  hand  &  Seal  at  Boston  the  twenty  first 
day  of  February  1744,  in  the  eighteenth  Year  of  his 
Majesty’s  Reign.  W.  Shirley. 

Province  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay 

By  his  Excellency  the  Governour 

To  the  Sheriff  of  the  County  of  Essex  his  Under  Sheriff 
&  Deputies  Greeting. 

You  are  hereby  ordered  &  directed  to  impress  or  cause 
to  be  impressed  Fifteen  able  Seamen  for  his  Majesty’s 
Service  in  the  Expedition  against  Cape  Breton,  and  to 
be  put  on  board  his  Majesty’s  Ship  the  Bien  Amy  Prize 
Captain  Clark  Gayton  Commander  immediately  upon 
their  being  so  impressed,  and  to  be  discharged  at  the 
End  of  said  Service;  And  all  his  Majesty’s  Officers  & 
others  his  Subjects  are  required  to  give  you  all  necesary 
Assistance  herein:  And  you  are  to  return  this  Warrant 
with  a  List  of  the  Men  so  impressed  into  the  Secretary’s 
Office  in  Boston. 

Given  under  my  hand  &  Seal  at  Boston  the  Seventeenth 
day  of  April  1745,  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  Majesty’s 
Reign.  W.  Shirley. 

— Bowditch  Mss.,  Essex  Institute. 
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BUSINESS  COUETESY  IN  SALEM  IN  1807. 


Jacob  CroT^ninshield  presents  his  compliments  to  Mr. 
Bowditch.  J.  C.  having  been  requested  to  furnish  an 
account  of  all  the  property  actually  at  risk  on  East  Indian 
voyages  out  of  this  town,  he  will  be  much  obliged  to  Mr. 
Bowditch  for  a  statement  of  what  may  be  insured  in  the 
Fire  &  Marine  office.  It  is  asked  that  the  amount  may 
be  distinguished  for  each  vessel  by  name,  whether  it  is 
for  the  outward  or  homeward  bound  voyage  or  both  in¬ 
cluded. 

Salem,  21st  Aug^  ’07 
friday 

[addressed:]  Nath*  Bowditch,  Esq*^  President  of  the  Fire 

&  Marine  In.  Company. 

*  *  * 

Nath*  Bowditch  presents  his  compliments  to  Mr.  Crown- 
inshield  &  informs  him  that  the  sum  insured  by  the  E.  F. 
&  M.  Ins.  Co.  on  eighteen  vessels  on  out^  &  home^  E.  India 
voyages  is  $230,350  &  on  homev^  voyages  $20,000,  mak¬ 
ing  in  all  $250,350. 

The  sum  at  risk  on  each  vessel  is  not  mentioned  as 
the  Directors  of  the  company  thought  it  would  not  be 
agreeable  to  the  insured. 

*  *  * 

Jacob  Crowninshield  presents  his  compliments  to  Mr. 
Bowditch  and  regrets  he  is  not  to  be  furnished  with  the 
sum  at  risk  on  each  vessel  insured  to  &  from  India  in  the 
Fire  &  Marine  office,  as  the  statement  he  has  been  asked 
to  furnish  will  be  incomplete  without  it.  Jacob  Crown¬ 
inshield  begs  leave  to  inform  Mr.  Bowditch  that  such 
a  statement  would  not  possibly  have  injured  any  body 
but  might  have  benefited  “the  insured.” 

Monday  24***  Aug*  07. 
— Essex  Institute  Ship  Papers,  Vol.  II. 
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JONES  VERY  —  THE  HARVARD  YEARS. 


By  William  Ikying  Bartlett. 


When  Jones  Very  entered  Harvard  in  February,  1834, 
he  appeared  somewhat  older  than  his  twenty  years  would 
warrant.  His  boyish  shyness  had  disappeared,  but  his 
reticence  had  clung  to  him  persistently.^  Yet  he  pos¬ 
sessed  an  abundance  of  self-reliance,  confidence,  and  fear¬ 
lessness  inherited  from  his  forbears  and  developed  by  his 
experiences  in  auction  room  and  school.  For  eight  years 
he  had  earned  his  own  living,  and  had  assisted  his  mother 
in  caring  for  the  younger  children.  The  bearing  of  such 
responsibilities  not  only  had  made  him  conscious  of  mate¬ 
rial  values  but  had  intensified  his  seriousness  and  had 
quickened  his  responsiveness  to  the  opportunities  offered 
for  intellectual  advancement.  When  he  came  to  Cam¬ 
bridge,  therefore,  he  was  charged  with  mental  energy  and 
was  spurred  on  by  the  curiosity  of  youthful  genius  and 
the  hunger  of  unsatisfied  ambition.  He  knew  that  his 
college  training  had  been  delayed,  that  he  was  older  than 
his  classmates,  and  that  in  order  to  compensate  for  his 
delayed  entrance  at  Cambridge  he  must  waste^  no  time 
and  must  pursue  all  of  his  prescribed  tasks  diligently. 
This  he  did,  but  he  also  kept  faith  with  his  kindred  and 
friends  at  home.  They  expected  verse  from  him,  and  he 
was  determined  that  they  should  not  be  disappointed.  In 
April  he  sent  to  the  Salem  Observer  a  thirty-one  line 
poem  —  his  third  published  work  —  of  particular  signifi¬ 
cance.®  In  this  piece  he  forsakes  the  heroic  couplet  for  a 
sometimes  imperfect  blank  verse,  and  discusses  the  rela¬ 
tionship  of  God  and  nature.  Though  crude,  the  poem 
clearly  indicates  the  influence  of  Wordsworth.  The  open¬ 
ing  line  —  “Hast  thou  ever  heard  the  voice  of  nature”  — 

1  William  P.  Andrews,  “Memoir,”  p.  7,  Poems  hy  Jones  Very; 
hereinafter  spoken  of  as  Andrews. 

2  “.Tones  Very,  the  Finest  Song  Writer  in  America,”  the  Boston 
Sunday  Herald,  May  16,  1880. 

3  See  poem  beginning,  “Hast  thou  ever  heard  the  voice  of 
nature,”  published  in  the  Observer,  April  26,  1834.  The  poem 
bears  the  date  of  April  7,  1834;  it  is  not  included  in  any 
edition  of  Very’s  works. 
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indicates,  even  at  this  early  stage  of  Very’s  poetic  career, 
the  ultimate  trend  of  his  love  for  nature;  and  the  con¬ 
cluding  lines  — 

.  .  .  learn  oft’  as  upon  thy  sight  or 
Ear  they  fall  to  think  of  him  who  made  them  .  .  . 

show  his  lamentable  fondness  for  the  moral  tag,  and  his 
occasionally  objectionable  seriousness. 

But  in  spite  of  his  earnest  attitude,  Jones  Very  soon 
encountered  difficulty  in  the  form  of  the  famous  Dunkin 
rebellion.  This  demonstration  of  student  opposition  to 
the  authorities  at  Harvard  began  on  May  19,  1834,  when 
one  Maxwell,  a  student  in  the  freshman  Greek  class,  re¬ 
fused  to  recite  in  the  manner  his  tutor,  Mr.  Dunkin, 
required.  After  several  interviews  between  President 
Josiah  Quincy  and  the  rebellious  students  had  resulted 
in  the  support  of  Mr.  Dunkin  by  the  administration  of 
the  College,  the  entire  freshman  class  created  great  dis¬ 
turbance  and  commotion  by  smashing  the  furniture  in 
the  Greek  recitation  room  and  by  breaking  dormitory 
windows.  Ultimately,  the  entire  student  body  was  drawn 
into  the  controversy.  On  May  21  the  sophomore  class 
expressed  its  disapproval  of  the  stand  taken  by  the  faculty 
by  attending  morning  prayers  in  a  body  and  by  such  per¬ 
sistent  groaning  and  scraping  of  feet  that  services  could 
not  be  completed.  After  commons,  the  entire  class,  with 
three  exceptions,  was  dismissed.  This  action  was  imme¬ 
diately  followed  by  a  demonstration  of  sympathy  by  the 
other  classes,  when,  according  to  the  Steward’s  estimate, 
property  of  the  College  was  damaged  to  the  extent  of  three 
hundred  dollars.  On  the  same  day  the  juniors  and  seniors 
made  further  disturbance  at  evening  prayers,  and  when 
one  junior  was  dismissed  the  class  voted  to  wear  crepe  on 
the  left  arm  for  three  weeks,  to  publish  articles  in  the 
papers  relative  to  President  Quincy,  and  “to  burn  him 
in  effigy.”'*  So  intense  was  the  feeling  of  dissatisfaction 
among  the  students,  and  so  prevalent  was  rebellion  to 

*  Circular  of  the  Senior  Class  in  1834,  Relative  to  the  Rebel¬ 
lion  in  that  Year,  the  Roston  Public  Library,  Circular  4483.121 ; 
see  also.  Tracts  by  Josiah  Quincy,  President,  in  the  Boston 
Public  Library,  C  in  4394.100. 
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authority  that  on  June  2  the  faculty  voted  to  appeal  to 
the  tribunals  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts.® 

It  appears  from  the  records  of  the  faculty  at  Harvard 
that  Jones  Very  was  one  of  three  sophomores  not  imme¬ 
diately  dismissed,  his  companions  being  James  Chisholm, 
of  Salem,  and  a  student  named  Scates.  Since  Chisholm 
was  a  monitor  for  another  class,  his  duties  prevented  his 
march  of  protestation  into  chapel  with  the  rest  of  the 
sophomores;®  he  was,  therefore,  exonerated.  Scates  and 
Very  apparently  found  it  difficult  to  escape  the  organized 
rebellion  and  were,  consequently,  listed  among  those 
sophomores  to  be  dismissed.  They  both  protested,  how¬ 
ever,  as  the  minutes  of  the  faculty  for  June  16,  1834, 
clearly  show: 

The  case  of  Scates  and  Very  having  been  considered  and 
long  discussed,  it  was  finally  voted  that  they  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  among  the  dismissed  sophomores.^ 

Thus  Jones  Very  experienced  during  his  first  year  at 
Harvard  a  short  period  of  rustication.  But  the  days  in 
Salem  and  the  surrounding  countryside  were  happily 
spent,  as  lines  from  a  poem  dated  June  8,  1834,  prove: 
What  more  delightful  than  to  wander  forth 
Tn  spring,  before  the  sun  has  chased  away 
The  freshness  of  the  morn ;  or  shook  the  dew 
From  olf  the  tender  grass?* 

In  this  poem,  even  though  the  vehicle  for  expression  be  a 
somewhat  crude  and  prosaic  blank  verse,  one  senses  a 
spontaneity  of  emotion,  a  livelv  imagination,  and  a  com¬ 
munion  with  nature  and  God  enjoyed  most  by  him  who 
is  both  a  mystic  and  a  poet.  Another  blank  verse  poem, 
“Death  of  Lafayette,”®  appeared  in  the  Salem  Observer 

5  Ibid. 

•*  Davifl  Holmes  Conrad,  Memoir  of  Rev.  Jatneit  Chisholm, 
A.  M.,  New  York,  1856,  p.  14. 

7  Records  of  the  Colletie  Faeultu,  Vol.  XI  (1829-1840),  p.  50. 
'Phis  volume  is  preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  Widener 
Library,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts. 

8  This  poem  is  among  the  59  unpublished  poems  of  Very 
found  in  the  manuscripts  of  the  Harris  Collection  of  American 
Poetry,  at  Bro^vn  University,  Providence,  Rhode  Island.  The 
Harris  Collection  contains  an  extensive  amount  of  Very  mate¬ 
rial,  both  prose  and  poetry. 

9  See  the  Salem  Observer  for  .Tune  28.  1834.  The  poem  is  not 
included  in  any  edition  of  Very’s  works. 
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the  latter  part  of  June;  it  is  dated  June  21,  1834,  and 
was,  therefore,  also  written  during  the  enforced  vacation. 
Undoubtedly  Very  recalled  Lafayette’s  second  visit  to 
Salem  on  August  31,  1824,  the  same  day  he  and  his  ill 
father  arrived  from  Boston  after  their  last  voyage.  The 
tone  of  this  poem  is  dignified,  mellowly  sonorous;  the 
feeling  of  grief  is  strong  but  restrained;  and  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  love  of  liberty  and  hatred  of  tyranny  is  worthy 
of  a  mature  poet. 

The  Observer,  by  the  close  of  the  summer,  had  published 
five  other  poems  by  Very.  The  first  three  of  these  —  “Old 
Age,”^®  “Lines — suggested  by  seeing  a  butterfly  sculp¬ 
tured  upon  a  tomb,”^^  and  “Kind  Words’’^*  —  were  infe¬ 
rior,  unimportant,  and  uninteresting.  The  fourth,  “Pleas- 
ure,”^^  is  significant.  It  is  an  attempt  to  incorporate  in 
blank  verse,  so  irregular  that  it  seriouslv  threatens  to  be 
free  verse,  the  pleasiires  of  retirement  and  introspection. 
The  subject  matter  is  undoubtedly  the  result  of  Very’s 
temporary  absence  from  Cambridge;  the  diction  suggests 
late  eighteenth  century  influences  —  a  blending  of  Clas¬ 
sicism  and  Romanticism;  and  certain  lines  indicate  Very’s 
acquaintance  with  Satan’s  speech  to  Beelzebub  in  Book  I 
of  Paradise  Lost.  The  following  lines  are  indicative: 

“Goddess  of  pleasure,  where  thy  golden  car?** 

Ask  him,  who  led  astray  o’er  the  treach’rous  bogs, 

Is  wandering;  ask  of  him  where  shines  the  light, 

Which  that  he  follows  seems: — ‘At  home,’  he  says, 
There,  pleasure,  rest  thy  golden  car.  The  mind 
Is  its  oen  home. 

It  is  the  mind,  communing  with  itself. 

That  casts  a  sunshine  on  the  paths  of  life.”*® 

10  Salem  Observer,  July  5,  1834 ;  the  poem  is  found  in  no 
edition  of  Very’s  works. 

11  Ibid.,  July  12,  1834 ;  not  found  in  any  edition  of  Very’s 
works. 

i^Ibid.,  July  19,  1834;  not  included  in  any  edition  of  Very’s 
works. 

13  Ibid.,  August  2,  1834 ;  not  included  in  any  edition  of  Very’s 
works. 

1*  Cf.  John  Gay’s  “The  Fan,*’  Book  I,  lines  140-176. 

18  Cf.  Paradise  Lost,  Book  I,  lines  252-255. 
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The  fifth  poem  in  question  bore  the  title  “Stanzas,”^® 
and  showed  Very’s  preference  for  manly,  yet  nature-lov- 
ing,  gentle,  and  kind  friends.  Surely  there  is  a  flavor 
of  Bums  in  the  opening  and  closing  stanzas: 

Give  me  an  eye  that  manly  deeds 
Shall  kindle  up  with  living  fire; 

That  rolls  enraptur’d  at  the  strains 
Resounding  from  the  heroic  lyre. 

Is  there  who  has  an  eye  like  this, 

To  dwell  forever  next  my  heart; 

To  share  my  joy,  to  share  my  grief. 

And  to  my  breast  his  own  impart? 

The  closing  days  of  August,  Very  spent  in  writing  a 
poem  of  autobiographic  significance.  This  was  “My 
Brother  Franklin,”^®  another  blank  verse  piece  and  an 
excellent  example  of  Very  at  both  his  best  and  his  worst. 
Already  a  lover  of  the  Greek  language,  he  had  saturated 
his  mind  with  passages  from  Greek  literature  and  had 
absorbed  phrases  so  completely  that  certain  words  had 
become  a  part  of  his  being,  even  as  the  word  Endymion 
had  sunk  into  the  very  life  of  Keats.  Is  not  the  following 
passage  reminiscent  of  Keats? 

...  his  voice — sweet  as  nightingale’s. 

That  in  some  lone  vale  of  Attica, 

’Midst  ivy  dark,  sits  warbling  her  plaintive 

Notes.  Entranced,  the  shepherd,  as  he 

Hies  him  home  with  quicken’d  pace,  unconscious 

Of  delay,  lingers  to  hear  her  evening 

Song. 

One  w'ould  choose  to  prolong  the  spell  of  other-worldli- 
ness,  to  retain  the  lyric  rapture  of  these  lines;  but  Very’s 
sense  of  the  artistic  is  seldom  equal  to  his  stern  obedience 
to  duty.  He  must,  if  possible,  draw  a  moral;  and  this 
he  does,  completely  spoiling  the  poem.  Recalling  his 

Salem  Observer,  August  16,  1834 ;  also  Poems  and  Essays 
of  Jones  Very,  Complete  and  Revised  Edition,  with  a  biograph¬ 
ical  sketch  by  James  Freeman  Clarke  and  a  Preface  by  C.  A. 
Bartol,  Boston  and  New  York,  Houghton  Mifflin  and  Company, 
pp.  165-166.  This  edition  hereinafter  is  spoken  of  as  Clarke. 

IT  Cf.  Bums’s  “Lines  to  John  Lapraik,”  lines  73-78,  and  “A 
Man’s  a  Man  for  a’  That.” 

18  Salem  Observer,  August  30,  1834;  also  Clarke,  pp.  169-171. 
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blind  brother’s  capturing  of  a  bee  in  his  chubby  hands, 
and  the  sting  which  resulted,  Very  concludes: 

“Let  us  from  this 
A  moral  draw.” 

In  the  closing  lines  of  the  poem.  Very’s  allegory  neces¬ 
sitates  the  changing  of  the  blue-eyed,  golden-haired  boy 
Franklin  —  blind  from  his  infancy  —  into  seeing  man; 
the  bee  becomes  vice;  and  the  child’s  experience  in  his 
mother’s  garden  becomes  symbolic  of  human  life.  The 
treatment  of  subject  matter  in  this  poem  is,  unfortunately, 
representative  of  much  of  Very’s  verse:  the  sensuous  and 
the  saintly  often  did  not  unite  artistically. 

“Jfy  llrother  Franklin”  marked  the  close  of  Very’s 
poetic  efforts  for  the  summer  of  1834.  The  suexjeeding 
few'  months  were  to  be  filled  with  academic  duties.  On 
Angiist  23,  he  and  his  dismissed  classmates  were  voted 
by  the  faculty  to  readmission  to  the  College  “after  the 
Commencement,”  upon;  a  new'  examination  and  a  certifi¬ 
cate  of  “g(K)d  conduct”;  and  on  August  30  Very  was  one 
of  sixteen  “admitted  to  the  Junior  Class  on  probation.”'® 

Having  conformed  to  these  requirements,  Jones  Very 
entered  upon  his  junior  year  at  Harvard.  He  quickly 
gained  a  reputation  for  serious,  prolonged  study  and  thor¬ 
ough  scholarship.  Though  he  excelled  in  ancient  and 
modern  literature,  his  chief  interest  was  religion.  Feeling 
that  the  College  administration  failed  to  offer  sufficient 
opportunity  to  the  students  for  religious  worship,  he  and 
his  roommate,  Thomas  Barnard  West,  also  of  Salem, 
encouraged  the  organization  of  a  society  for  religious  im- 
])rovement.  In  their  senior  year,  when  with  James 
Chisholm,-®  they  occupied  the  whole  upper  story  of  the 

19  Rccordn  of  the  Collefie  Faeiiltn,  Vol.  XI ;  also  Tracts  of 
Josiah  Quincy,  President,  in  Boston  Public  Library,  C  4394.109. 

20  This  young  man  afterwards  migrated  to  Virginia  as  a 
tutor,  later  entering  the  Theological .  Seminary  at  Alexandria. 
After  his  confirmation  by  Bishop  Meade  in  October,  1840,  he 
was  associated  for  a  time  with  the  family  of  Senator  Rives, 
of  “Castle  Hill,”  .Mbemarle  Coiinty,  in  a  tutorial  capacity. 
While  awaiting  a  regular  pastorate,  he  also  acted  as  tutor  for 
the  children  of  Senator  Rives’s  sister,  at  “Bentivoglio.”  He  died 
of  fever,  in  Portsmouth,  Va.,  in  September,  185.5,  having  sacri¬ 
ficed  his  life  in  seeking  to  succor  his  parishioners  during  the 
epidemic  of  that  year. 
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third  entry  of  Holworthy,  they  often  gathered  together 
a  small  troup  of  students  on  Sunday  evenings  and  spent 
an  hour  or  so  singing  hymns.^^ 

Such  activities  in  a  college  environment  naturally 
marked  Jones  Very  as  a  student  too  sedate  and  earnestly 
religious  to  be  widely  popular;  yet  his  simple  modesty, 
his  genuine  sympathy,  and  his  quiet  cheerfulness  won 
for  him  a  small  group  of  warmly  attached  friends.  And 
even  those  who  were  not  intimate  with  him  respected  and 
reverenced  him,  for  there  was  in  his  face  the  reflection 
of  purity  of  character  and  serenity  of  spirit  which  stamped 
him  early  as  a  saint.  In  fact,  his  sweet  benignity  marked 
him  as  a  young  man  of  intuition  and  mysticism.  Even 
in  those  days  he  did  not  hesitate  to  reveal  to  his  intimate 
friends  that  he  felt  himself  chosen  to  impart  a  great  mes¬ 
sage  to  mankind,”^  and  that,  like  Milton,  he  must  keep 
himself  pure  and  unspotted  from  the  world,  so  that  he 
might  himself  “lx*  a  true  poem,  ...  a  composition  and 
pattern  of  the  best  and  honorablest  things.”^^  He,  there¬ 
fore,  participated  in  none  of  the  sports  or  revels  of  his 
classmates,  but  stuck  strictly  to  academic  duties  and  his 
own  religious  and  literary  pursuits. 

The  latter,  having  been  inactive  for  about  four  months, 
revived  at  the  turn  of  the  year.  On  January  3,  1835, 
the  Observer  published  Very’s  “The  New  Year,”^*  in 
which  he  expressed  his  delight  in  struggling  with  the  wind 
and  snow  of  a  winter  storm  in  New  England.  The  same 
storm  furnished  material  for  one  of  the  few  exceptions 
to  Very’s  serious  verse,  for  “The  81eigh  Ride,”“'^  dated 
January  5,  1835,  is  a  joyous,  full-throated  lyric,  satu¬ 
rated  with  the  vigorous  and  zestful  spirit  of  light-hearted 
youth. 

With  the  coming  of  spring.  Very  wrote  “The  Snow 
Drop,”"®  Avhich,  in  spite  of  its  very  obvious  imitation  of 

See  letter  from  .Tones  Very  to  David  Holmes  Conrad,  pp. 
12-13,  in  Memoir  of  Rev.  Jameit  Chisholm,  A.  M. 

22  Andrews,  pp.  8-9. 

23  Milton,  Apology  for  Smeetymnuus. 

2-*  Also  in  Clarke,  pp.  167-168. 

25  Salem  Ohserver,  .January  10,  1835 ;  not  included  in  any 
edition  of  Very’s  works. 

2C  Salem  Observer,  April  11,  1835;  also  Clarke,  pp.  173-174. 
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Burns’s  “To  a  Mountain  Daisy”  in  both  its  stanza  form 
and  its  diction,  has  a  personal,  individual  flavor  about  it 
which  is  so  charming  and  sincere  as  to  make  it  approach 
freshness  and  originality.  The  same  stanza  form  was 
used  for  “To  a  Humming  Bird,”^^  but  the  spirit  and  the 
diction  are  Very’s  own.  Happy  is  he  who  becomes 
acquainted  with  Very  by  reading  first  a  lyric  so  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  poet’s  best  verse.  It  is  not  strange  that 
Emerson  later  chose  it  to  lead  the  poems  appearing  in 
the  edition  which  he  sponsored  —  that  of  1839.  This 
poem  is  intensely  romantic  in  its  lyric  expression  of  sym¬ 
pathy  with  animal  life.  Less  lyric  is  another  bird  poem, 
“The  Snow  Bird,”  the  manuscript  of  which  reads  “Cam¬ 
bridge,  1836.”  The  resemblance  in  tone  and  thought  to 
William  Cullen  Bryant’s  “To  a  Waterfowl,”  published 
eighteen  years  earlier,  is  noticeable.  The  poem  represents 
Ver;\'  in  a  mood  more  religious  than  artistic.  As  he  sat 
in  Holworthy  Hall  contemplating  the  Divine  Spirit,  he 
saw  spiritual  significance  even  in  the  coming  of  the  snow¬ 
bird  to  his  window.  To  him  the  event  revealed  God’s 
constant  love  and  concern  for  all  his  creatures ;  and  when 
the  bird  had  flown  away,  he  wrote : 

Thou’st  fled — and  gone,  perhaps  to  find 
Thy  playmates  of  the  blast; 

I  bless  thee — for  thou  left’s!  behind 
Thine  image  ere  thou  passed. 

And  bid  me  feel  that  He,  whose  eye 
Thy  wants  doth  pitying  see 
And  through  the  wintry  time  supply, 

Will  surely  succor  me.*” 

Doubtless,  a  kindred  mood,  though  tinged  with  nostal¬ 
gia,  occasioned  the  contemporary  poem,  “My  Mother’s 
Voice.”*®  Spring  again  provoked  a  nature  p>oem;  this 
time,  the  columbine  —  though  only  a  painted  one  — 
offered  inspiration.^®  By  June,  he  had  written  his 

27  Salem  Ohnerver,  August  8,  1835.  The  poem  is  included  in 
the  three  editions  of  Very’s  works. 

Salem  Observer,  Jan.  2,  1836;  also  Clarke,  pp.  168-169. 

23  Salem  Observer,  June  4,  1836 ;  also  Clarke,  p.  157. 

30  “The  Painted  Columbine” ;  it  appeared  first  in  the  Observer, 
on  April  23,  1836.  See,  also,  Clarke,  p.  157. 
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“Hymn”  to  be  sung  at  the  dedication  of  the  Hew  Stone 
Church  of  the  North  Society  in  Salem.*  ^ 

During  Very’s  senior  year  at  Harvard,  he  published 
eight  poems  in  Harvardiana,  a  literary  magazine  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  students  and  lasting  from  1834  to  1838. 
Six  of  these  pieces  had  already  appeared  in  the  Salem 
Observer,  but  “King  Philip”  and  “Lines  to  ...  on  the 
Death  of  a  Friend”  owe  their  first  printing  to  the  Har¬ 
vard  magazine.**  Very,  therefore,  came  to  be  known  at 
Harvard  as  a  student-poet  of  more  than  average  ability. 

But  he  never  allowed  the  creation  of  verse  to  interfere 
with  his  academic  duties.  His  close  and  regular  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  routine  of  study  enabled  him  to  participate 
in  three  Public  Exhibitions,**  to  win  twice  the  coveted 
Bowdoin  prize*^  —  a  feat  which  had  never  previously  been 
accomplished**  — ,  and  to  tie  with  Robert  Bartlett,  of 
Plymouth,  in  achieving  the  highest  scholastic  average  in 
the  senior  class.  But,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Very  had 
entered  as  a  second-term  sophomore  and  had  not  pursued 
the  entire  four-year  course,  Bartlett  was  declared  by  the 
faculty  to  be  entitled  to  first  honors  and  Jones  Very  to 
second.**  This  apparent  difference  in  honor,  however, 

SI  Salem  Observer,  June  25,  1836 ;  Clarke,  p.  334. 

82  See  Harvardiana,  Vol.  II  (1835-1836),  Nos.  v,  vi,  vii,  viii-ix, 
X,  and  xi. 

33  See,  in  the  Harvard  College  Archives,  Exhibition  and  Com¬ 
mencement  Performances — 1834-1835.  Jones  Very  participated 
as  lollows :  April  28,  1835,  “A  Greek  V'ersion,  Extract  from 
Webster’s  ‘Oration  at  Plj-mouth,’  ” ;  Oct.  20,  1835,  “Mathematical 
Exercises”;  May  3,  1836,  “An  English  Oration, — ‘The  Heroic 
Character.’  ” 

34  The  manuscripts  of  Very’s  prize  dissertations  are  in  the 
Archives  of  the  Widener  Library  at  Harvard  University:  Itow- 
doin  Prize  Dissertations,  Vol.  6  (1835-1839),  Nos.  ii  and  iv. 
Very  won  the  first  prize  of  $40.00  offered  the  junior  class  in 
1834-1835,  with  a  splendidly  written  piece  entitled  “The  Prac¬ 
tical  Application  in  This  Life,  by  Men  as  Social  and  Intellec¬ 
tual  Beings,  of  the  Certainty  of  a  Future  State.”  He  won  $50.00 
in  his  senior  year  for  the  essay,  “What  Reasons  Are  There  for 
Not  Expecting  Another  Great  Epic  Poem?” 

38  See  letter  from  Lydia  L.  A.  Very  to  the  editor  of  the 
Boston  Sunday  Herald,  published  in  that  newspaper  on  June  6, 
1880,  under  the  heading  “Jones  Very  Again.” 

Records  of  the  College  Faculty,  Vol.  XI  (1829-1840),  p.  281, 
under  the  heading  of  “Faculty  Meeting,  July  12,  1836.”  The 
minutes  read,  in  part,  as  follows:  “The  committee  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  reported  the  following  distribution  of  parts  for  Commence¬ 
ment  :  First  English  Oration,  Bartlett ;  Second  English  Oration, 
Very.” 
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was  partly  compensated  for  on  class  day,  when  Very’s 
“Song”^^  to  the  tune  of  “Auld  Lang  Syne”  was  sung  as 
a  valedictory  by  the  seniors.  At  the  Commencement  on 
August  31,  1836,  Jones  Very  delivered  an  English  ora¬ 
tion,  “Individuality.”  The  piece  contains  much  that  sug 
gests  those  views  of  excessive  intellectual  independence 
and  intense  religious  fervor  expressed  by  Very  later  in 
life.3» 

But  of  far  more  value  than  honors  to  be  formally  recog¬ 
nized  at  commencement  time  was  Very’s  reputation  for 
independent  thought.  Both  students  and  faculty  mem¬ 
bers  were  sometimes  startled  by  the  sheer  clarity  of  his 
statements  and  the  striking  originality  of  his  interpreta¬ 
tion.  Such  contributions  to  class-room  recitations  and  to 
intimate  personal  discussions  in  the  old  yard  contradicted 
the  impression  held  by  some  of  the  Cambridge  community 
that  the  unusual  Salem  student  was  rabidly  bookish,  and 
won  for  him  the  friendship  and  admiration  of  his  teacher. 
Professor  Edward  Tyrrell  Channing.'"*” 

This  gentleman,  more  than  any  other  at  Harvard,  exert¬ 
ed  a  profound  influence  on  Jones  Very.^”  In  the  fifteen 
years  he  had  served  as  Bqvlston  Professor  of  Rhetoric 
and  Oratory,  he  had  taught  hundreds  of  students  and  had 
come  in  contact  with  what  he  believed  to  be  the  gamut  of 
youthful  emotions  and  intellectual  interests;  but  shortly 
after  Very  entered  his  lecture  room,  the  seasoned  teacher 
realized  that  he  had  a  student  possessing  a  i)ersonality 
and  a  mind  entirely  unlike  those  of  any  student  he  had 
previously  known.  He,  therefore,  carefully  watched  his 
new  discovery,  gradually  led  him  into  literary  discussions, 
learned  of  his  interest  in  Shakespeare  —  particularly  in 

•'•7  See  program  of  the  Valedictory  Exercises  of  the  Senior 
Class  of  Harvard  University,  Tuesday,  .July  19,  1836.  A  copy 
is  preserved  among  the  manuscripts  of  .Tones  Very  in  the 
Andover  Theological  Seminary,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

38  The  manuscript  is  in  Exhihition  and  Commencement  Per¬ 
formances — 1834-1835. 

39  Younger  brother  of  the  elder  William  Ellery  Channing,  the 
noted  Unitarian  minister  and  abolitionist,  and  uncle  of  the 
poet,  William  Ellery  Channing. 

<0  See  letter  from  R.  C.  Waterson,  in  Kulletin  of  the  Essex 
Institute,  Vol.  XIII  (1881),  p.  28;  also,  in  the  same  volume, 
p.  29,  letter  from  Charles  T.  Brooks. 
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Hamlet, —  suggested  readings  to  further  the  young  enthu¬ 
siast’s  knowledge  of  world  literature,  and  helped  him 
toward  the  unfolding  of  his  own  independent  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  both  the  English  and  the  classical  writers.  Jones 
Very  responded  eagerly  and  strongly  to  Professor  Chan- 
ning’s  leadership;  Homer,  Vergil,  Shakespeare,  Milton, 
and  Wordsworth  became  to  him  more  intensely  alive,  more 
vibrant  with  thought,  with  reason,  and  with  emotion.  He 
saturated  himself  with  readings  from  the  works  of  these 
pot‘ts,  and  added  their  names  to  his  older  acquaintances, 
such  as  Thomson,^’  Young,  Blair,  Campbell,  Goldsmith, 
Crablie,  Gray,  Cowper,  and  Burns.^"  So  eager  was  he 
to  demonstrate  his  understanding  of  verse  and  his  facility 
in  creating  it,  that  he  actually  composed  a  number  of  his 
required  themes  in  verse.  Tliese  exercises,  as  ■well  as  his 
prose  essays,  demonstrated  to  a  marked  degree  a  further 
influence  of  Professor  Channing  —  the  influence  of  style. 
For  Professor  Channing  ha<l  always  stressed  the  value  of 
simple  diction,  clarity  of  tli ought,  and  direct,  natural, 
unadorned  expression.  He  urged  his  students  to  think, 
to  arrange  their  thoughts  logically,  and  to  write  even  to 
the  point  of  exhaustion  when,  and  only  when,  they  felt 
compelled  to  express  themselves.  The  latter  condition  he 
himself  undertook  to  create.  Such  instruction  naturally 
succeeded  with  Very,  for  every  characteristic  of  his  per¬ 
sonality  and  every  natural  inclination  of  his  mental  proc¬ 
esses  fitted  perfectly  into  such  a  system  of  literary  crea¬ 
tion.  He  composed  carefully,  simply,  and  slowly;  he 
revised  little:  and  his  diction  was  strongly  Anglo-Saxon, 
with  some  Hebraic  borrowings. 

Another  influence,  though  a  less  powerful  one,  was  that 
exerted  by  Edward  Everett,  professor  of  Greek  literature. 
His  oratorical  and  histrionic  talents  incited  in  Very  an 
admiration  less  extravagant  than  that  inspired  in  the 
youthful  and  impressionable  Emerson  a  few  years  ear¬ 
'll  The  author  has  in  his  possession  Very’s  copy  of  The  Sea¬ 
tons,  printed  for  Richard  Scott,  by  D.  and  G.  Rruce,  New  York, 
1811 ;  the  little  volume  was  presented  to  him  by  Miss  Harriet  I. 
Wilkins,  of  Salem,  ^lass.,  who  acquired  it  from  Miss  Lydia 
L.  A.  Very,  after  the  death  of  her  brother. 

12  Very  was  influenced  strongly  by  Burns,  as  has  already 
been  shown. 
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lier,^®  but  in  the  teacher’s  eloquence  Very  sensed  the 
Greek  spirit  and  responded  to  its  appeal.  In  fact,  his 
record  in  Greek  at  Harvard  was  so  satisfactory  that,  upon 
his  graduation  on  August  31,  1836,^*  he  was  appointed 
freshman  tutor  in  that  subject. 

When  Very  received  his  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree,  he 
had  already  made  up  his  mind  to  enter  the  ministry.  He 
had  been  encouraged  toward  this  decision  by  his  appoint¬ 
ment  as  tutor,  the  emolument  from  which  would  enable 
him  to  defray  part  of  his  expenses  at  the  Divinity  School. 
He  returned  to  Salem  for  his  vacation,  happy  that  he  had 
felt  the  urge  to  preach,  and  humbly  .proud  that  he  had 
won  honor  and  had  achieved  the  confidence  of  the  facult.y 
at  Harvard.  When  he  went  back  to  Cambridge  in  the 
autumn,  the  reserve  and  reticence  of  his  undergraduate 
days  had  disappeared.  In  their  place  was  a  quiet  confi¬ 
dence  in  his  own  ability  which  quickly  impressed  all  his 
associates.  His  energy  seemed  inexhaustible;  from  earl.y 
morning  until  late  at  night  he  stuck  doggedly  to  his  assign¬ 
ments,  both  as  a  student  and  as  a  tutor.  In  fact,  the 
teaching  methods  of  Very  and  Longfellow,  who  also  had 
just  entered  upon  his  career  at  Harvard,  somewhat  aston¬ 
ished  the  elder  members  of  the  faculty.  Both  men  were 
friendly  and  s^nupathetic,  and  took  a  personal  interest  in 
their  students.  Such  a  change  from  the  cool  reserve  and 
even  austerity  generally  associated  with  the  academic  life 
of  Cambridge  was  a  great  relief  to  the  students,  and  made 
both  men  exceedingly  popular.  In  1863  one  of  Emerson’s 
visitors  recalled  his  indebtedness  to  Verv  and  so  impressed 
the  Concord  sage  with  Very’s  ability  that  Emerson  made 
a  significant  entry  in  his  Journals: 

Abraham  Jackson,  Esq.,  was  here  yesterday,  and  speaks 
of  his  old  experience  of  the  College  at  Cambridge.  He  owed 
more  to  Jones  Very,  who  was  Greek  tutor,  than  to  almost 
any  or  all  others  in  the  faculty.  Any  enthusiasm,  any  lit¬ 
erary  ambition  or  attempt  was  sure  to  be  snubbed  by  teach¬ 
es  Emerson,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  had  recorded  this  resolu¬ 
tion  :  “To  make  myself  acquainted  with  the  Greek  language 
and  antiquities  and  history  with  long  and  serious  attention 
and  study.” 

<<  Very’s  diploma  is  now  in  possession  of  the  Essex  Institute. 
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era,  as  well  as  by  public  opinion  of  the  classes.  Only  expense, 
only  money,  was  respectable.*® 

One  of  Very’s  students,  writing  in  1880  to  show  his 
appreciation  for  the  tutoring  he  had  received  forty-two 
years  earlier,  said: 

You  were  my  teacher  of  Greek  in  1837-38,  and  your  man¬ 
ner  of  instructing  made  a  favorable  impression  on  my  mind, 
and  produced  a  leaning  to  that  language  which  stUl  lasts. 

.  .  .  The  charm  with  which  you  surrounded  Greek  van¬ 
ished  from  Harvard  with  you.  ...  I  often  used  to  regret 
your  departure,  and  think  how  different  it  could  have  been 
could  we  have  continued  under  your  guidance.*® 

It  was  during  this  second  year  of  tutoring  that  Very 
and  Thoreau,  then  a  senior  in  the  College,  were  probably 
drawn  to  each  other  through  their  mutual  love  of  Greek 
literature.*^  Little  did  they  realize  then  how  often  they 
should  be  meeting  afterwards  in  Concord  at  the  home  of 
Emerson,  who  was  soon  to  stir  Cambridge  with  his  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  address. 

Meanwhile  Very  claimed  no  great  honor  for  his  suc¬ 
cessful  teaching,  and  in  answer  to  compliments  offered 
him  merely  said  that  he  ‘‘only  let  the  Greek  grow.”  It 
appears,  however,  that  the  young  instructor  watched  his 
students  closely  and  taught  them  diligently.  He  often 
visited  them  in  their  rooms  to  talk,  first  of  Greek,  but 
ultimately  of  religion.  For  shortly  after  he  entered  upon 
his  teaching  duties  his  religious  zeal  became  more  pro¬ 
nounced  and  more  self- absorbing.  He  conceived  of  God 
as  an  all-enveloping,  ever-present  Spirit,  thoroughly  and 
actively  alive,  flooding  and  saturating  all  nature  and  all 
personality,  and  flowing  into  the  receptive  soul  with  con¬ 
tinuous  enrichment.  He  became  more  and  more  a  mys- 

<6Vol.  IX,  p.  504.  The  date  is  April  20,  1863. 

Letter,  dated  from  Bolonga,  April,  1880 ;  printed  in  the 
Salem  Gazette,  Friday  morning,  May  21,  1880,  under  the  head¬ 
ing,  “A  Pupil’s  Testimony  to  Mr.  Very  as  a  Teacher.”  The 
same  letter  is  quoted,  in  part,  by  Lydia  L.  A.  Very  in  her 
letter  to  the  etlitor  of  the  Boston  (Sunday  Herald,  and  which 
appeareil  in  that  newspaper  on  June  6,  1880,  under  the  title, 
“Jones  Very  Again.”  It  is  regrettable  that  the  former  stu¬ 
dent’s  name  w’as  not  given  in  either  case. 

*1  Franklin  Benjamin  Sanborn,  Henry  D.  Thoreau  (American 
Men  of  Letters  Series),  Boston,  Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Com¬ 
pany,  1882,  p.  51. 
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tic,  firm  in  his  resolution  to  be  pure  and  will-less  because 
he  felt  that  the  Spirit  communed  only  with  him  who  was 
pure  of  heart  and  devoid  of  will.  Often,  quiet  and  passive, 
he  sat  in  his  room,  contemplating  the  Divine  Spirit.  At 
such  a  time,  he  wrote  “The  Voice  of  God,”  the  concluding 
lines  of  which  express  his  deep  faith  in  the  near  and  con¬ 
stant  presence  of  God : 

God  dwells  no  more  afar  from  me, 

In  all  that  lives  his  voice  is  heard : 

From  the  loud  shout  of  rolling  sea 
To  warbled  song  of  morning’s  bird. 

In  all  that  stirs  the  human  breast, 

That  wakes  to  mirth  or  draws  the  tear. 

In  passion’s  storm  or  soul’s  calm  rest. 

Alike  the  voice  of  God  I  hear.*** 

Very  scattered  copies  of  his  pot'ms  among  his  students, 
or  wrote  them  on  the  backs  of  their  exercises,  hoping  that 
such  verse  might  serve  as  an  incentive  to  e.xalted  spirit¬ 
uality.^**  Toward  the  close  of  the  session  of  1836-1837 
his  demeanor  became  so  serious  and  his  conversation  so 
thoughtful  and  earnest  that  even  the  least  studious  mem¬ 
bers  of  his  Greek  class  were  impressed.  Soon,  he  vt'ry 
frankly  expressed  his  profound  conviction  that  God  had 
revealed  something  specially  to  him,  a  message  for  A’ew 
England  youth,  and  he  became  more  intent  upon  saving 
the  souls  of  Harvard  undei’graduates  than  teaching  them 
Greek  roots  and  interpreting  Grcx*k  literature.'’'*’  Often, 
in  company  with  a  group  of  students,  he  took  long  walks 
into  the  surrounding  countryside,  rhapsodizing  on  nature, 
truth,  and  goodness.®*  Wlien  his  first  year  of  tutorage 
had  passed,  he  had  won  the  reputation  of  l)eing  a  thor¬ 
oughly  original  and  independent  instructor,  a  man  so 

*9  A  ndrews,  p.  127. 

♦9  Tbld;  p.  8 ;  see,  also,  letter  from  one  of  Very’s  students,  in 
the  Unitarian  Review,  Vol.  27,  No.  2  (Feb.,  1887),  pp.  111-112; 
and  letter  from  R.  C.  Water.son,  in  Itnltetin  of  the  Essex  Insti¬ 
tute,  Vol.  XIII  (1881),  p.  28. 

50  Andrews,  p.  8. 

51  See  a  letter  from  Will  Ome  Wliite,  in  Bulletin  of  the  Essex 
Institute,  Vol.  XIII  (1881),  pp.  31-32;  also  “Jones  Very,  the 
Finest  Song  Writer  in  America,”  Boston  Sunday  Herald,  May 
16,  1880. 
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singularly  pure  in  thought  and  deed  that  he  deserved  the 
appellation  of  “saint.”®" 

Indeed,  there  was  something  about  Jones  Very  which 
suggested  that  he  belonged  to  a  life  and  a  world  different 
from  those  of  his  fellows.  His  tall,  slender  figure  seemed 
too  delicate  for  an  ordinary,  mundane  existence,  and  one 
marveled  that  he  had  enough  muscle  in  his  gaunt  legs  to 
carry  him  on  the  seventeen-mile  walks  between  Salem  and 
Cambridge.  His  thin-lipped,  sensitive  mouth  responded 
quickly  to  his  varying  moods  of  love  and  tenderness  and 
religious  ecstasy.  His  dark,  expressive  eyes  fixed  their 
trustful  gaze  intently  on  everything  they  encountered,  and 
often  seemed  to  penetrate  even  to  the  very  soul  of  a  man. 
His  face,  though  angular,  was  sculpturesque  and  suggested 
majesty,  but  his  high  brow  was  too  pale,  and  accentuated 
his  thick,  black  hair.  Yet  the  features  bore  the  stamp  of 
serenity  which  comes  from  long  and  deep  communion 
with  holy  thoughts.  For  there  was  undoubtedly  a  spirit 
about  this  man,  a  spirit  pure  and  noble  that  had  been 
kindled  at  the  very  altar  of  God;  and  it  burned  with  a 
flame  so  strong  and  beautiful  that  it  had  purged  the  flesh 
of  all  its  worldliness  and  had  left  on  the  countenance  an 
expression  of  rapt  benignity.  At  times  the  spirit  flamed 
up  in  the  man’s  eyes,  making  them  brilliant  with  inspira¬ 
tion  and  urging  him  on  to  speech;  yet  it  was  not  the 
Ix'auty  of  his  voice  but  the  mystical  message  carried  in 
his  words  that  drew  men  to  him  and  startled  them  with  a 
new  depth  of  meaning.  No  wonder,  then,  that  James 
Calx)t,  writing  years  later  of  his  remembrance  of  his  tutor, 
said  of  him:  “T  well  remember  the  tall,  angular  figure 
and  the  solemn,  fervent  face  that  made  one  turn  and  look 
when  he  passed.”®® 

When  Very  returned  to  Salem  at  the  close  of  his  first 
year  as  tutor  and  Divinity  School  student,  he  had  been 
prweded  by  the  intellectually  and  physically  vigorous 
Elizabeth  Peabody,  who  had  returned  from  Boston  and 
had  settled  with  her  parents,  her  inyalid  brother  George, 

S2  Emerson  c.nlled  him  “our  brave  saint”;  see  Journals,  Vol. 
V.  p.  110,  under  date  of  October  30,  1838. 

Rs  A  Memoir  of  Rniph  Waldo  Ementon,  two  vols.,  Boston  and 
New  York,  Houerhion,  Mifflin  and  Co.,  1890.  Vol,  I,  p.  348. 
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and  her  two  sisters  in  a  large  house  at  53  Charter  Street. 
This  residence  was  bordered  on  the  east  and  south  by 
“Burying  Point,”  the  oldest  cemetery  in  Salem,  and  after¬ 
wards  was  used  by  Hawthorne  in  his  melancholy  Dolliver 
Romance  and  Dr.  Grimshawe’s  Secret.  Soon,  because  of 
the  energetic  and  dynamic  personality  of  Elizabeth  Pea¬ 
body,  the  house  became  the  rendezvous  for  a  small,  happy 
circle  of  Salem  folk,  brought  together  by  interest  in  art 
and  literature,  and  stirred  by  the  Hew  England  Renais¬ 
sance.  The  flowing  tide  of  transcendentalism,  abolition 
of  slavery,  and  Unitarianism  had  already  passed  beyond 
the  precincts  of  Boston  and  Cambridge  into  Concord ;  and 
even  before  Elizabeth  Peabody’s  return  to  Salem  in  1836, 
the  new  ideas  had  penetrated  the  solemn  conversation  of 
Salem  folk  and  had  stimulated  the  dormant  culture  of 
the  once  prosperous  seaport  town.  But  the  movement 
needed  dynamic  leadership  and  human  urge.  Elizabeth 
Peabody  immediately  furnished  them.  When  she  had 
studied  Greek  under  Emerson,  fresh  from  his  graduation 
at  Harvard,  she  had  so  much  impressed  him  that  he 
refused  to  accept  payment  for  his  services,  declaring  that 
he  had  taught  her  nothing.  But  their  friendship  had  con¬ 
tinued,  and  even  in  the  trying  days  of  his  unhappy  min¬ 
istry  at  the  Old  North  Church,  when  some  of  his  parish¬ 
ioners  had  whispered  that  their  pastor  was  deranged,  she 
had  felt  that  he  was  a  great  man,  certain  to  achieve  ulti¬ 
mate  victory.  When  he  gave  up  his  pulpit  in  1832  and 
sailed  on  Christmas  Day  for  Europe,  she  followed  him  in 
her  thoughts  and  eagerly  awaited  his  return  to  Concord 
that  she  might  hear  from  his  own  lips  his  opinion  of  Car¬ 
lyle,  of  Wordsworth,  and  of  Coleridge  —  all  of  whom  he 
had  visited.  Meanwhile  she  had  become  for  a  short  time 
literary  assistant  to  William  Ellery  Channing  and  had 
accepted  whole-heartedly  his  doctrine  of  Unitarianism  and 
his  belief  in  the  necessity  for  the  abolition  of  slavery. 
But  the  most  interesting  experience  of  her  early  sojourn 
in  Boston  had  been  gained  through  her  friendship  with 
Amos  Bronson  Alcott  when  she  taught  for  a  short  time  in 
the  extraordinary  Temple  School.  This  experiment  in 
kindergarten  work  led  to  her  friendship  with  Margaret 
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Fuller  and  other  transcendentalists,  and  inspired  her  to 
further  activity  in  the  field  of  child  education.  Though 
naturally  studious  and  mentally  alert,  she  was  never  com¬ 
pletely  satisfied  with  ideas  accumulated  only  from  books. 
She  had  a  passion  for  human  contact,  for  conversation, 
and  for  the  personal  exchange  of  ideas.  This  abundance 
of  the  social  instinct,  combined  with  her  indomitable 
moral  zeal  and  philanthropic  interest,  directed  her  efforts 
to  help  everybody  she  met. 

She  quickly  found,  in  Salem,  congenial  companionship 
and  alert  minds  eagerly  responsive  to  her  fondness  for 
social  organization.  Having  been  accepted,  along  with 
Margaret  Fuller,  as  a  member  of  what  was  named  in  deri¬ 
sion  by  its  enemies  the  Transcendental  Club,®^  she  imme¬ 
diately  allied  herself  with  the  Salem  Lyceum  and  became 
one  of  the  most  faithful  members  of  that  group  which 
met  on  Saturday  evenings  at  the  home  of  Miss  Susan 
Hurley,  the  sponsor.  Soon  she  heard  about  Jones  Very, 
and  read  some  of  his  verses,  which,  she  was  told,  had  been 
appearing  for  several  years  in  the  Salem  Observer.  Al¬ 
ways  on  the  alert  for  the  discovery  of  genius,  she  impa¬ 
tiently  awaited  the  young  poet’s  return  to  his  home  on 
Federal  Streiq,  formed  friendships  with  Mrs.  Very  and 
her  two  daughters,  and  through  their  agency  contrived  at 
length  to  meet  Jones  Very.  She  asked  to  see  his  verses, 
read  them  with  genuine  delight,  recognized  their  unusual 
quality,  and  inspired  him  through  her  unfeigned  appre¬ 
ciation  and  enthusiastic  admiration  to  write  more.  Thus 
began  that  constant  pilgrimage  between  Federal  Street  and 
the  “Grimshawe  House”  on  Charter  Street.  During  one 
of  these  visits  Very  was  introduced  to  Nathaniel  Haw¬ 
thorne,  whose  friendship  Elizabeth  Peabody  had  also  cul¬ 
tivated.  Sometimes  the  two  men  went  together  to  visit 
Elizabeth  and  her  sister  Sophia  and  to  talk  to  the  invalid 
brother  George.  Sarah  Freeman  Clarke  tells  of  such  a 
visit,  when  she  herself  was  a  guest  of  the  Peabodys: 

.  .  .  That  evening  I  saw  Hawthorne  for  the  first  time. 
He  came  with  Jones  Very,  both  new  treasures  of  Elizabeth’s 
discovery,  to  go  with  her  to  a  lecture.  Hawthorne,  shrouded 

S4G.  W.  Cook,  An  Historical  and  BiooraphUsal  Introduction 
to  Accompany  The  Dial,  Vol.  I,  p.  49;  Vol.  II,  p.  73. 
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in  a  coat,  Byronic  and  very  handsome,  looked  gloomy,  or 
perhaps  only  shy.  Mr.  Very  had  written  poems  which  were 
remarkably  spiritual  and  savored  of  Swedenborg,*® 

Elizabeth  Peabody  was  the  first  person  who  made  Very 
thoroughly  conscious  of  his  own  poetic  ability;  she  aroused 
in  him  the  old  though  somewhat  dormant  wish  to  imitate 
Milton  in  writing  nobly.  Under  her  stimulus,  the  urge 
to  sing  began  again  to  pulsate  through  his  being.  His 
mother  afterwards  recalled  his  habits  during  that  summer 
of  1837,  when  his  eyes  often  shone  with  a  strange  and 
brilliant  light,  and  when  he  returned  after  a  morning’s 
stroll  into  the  countryside  to  eat  a  scanty  meal  at  noon 
and  then  retreat  into  an  arbor  in  the  garden.  There, 
through  the  long  afternoon,  she  could  hear  his  monotonous 
droning  and  his  regular  tapping  against  the  lattice-work, 
as  he  composed  his  sonnets,®®  often  at  the  rate  of  two  a 
day.  Sometimes  he  wrote  them  down  in  pencil  on  a  large 
sheet  of  paper  folded  to  pages  of  small  note  size.®’’^  When 
he  had  filled  a  sheet,  he  took  it  to  Elizabeth  Peabody  for 
criticism,  and  later  he  sometimes  neatly  copied  her  favor¬ 
ites  for  her  in  ink  on  small  sheets  of  paper.®®  Among 
these  was  the  sonnet  which  he  called  “Nature”: 

The  bubbling  brook  doth  leap  when  I  come  by. 
Because  my  feet  find  measure  with  its  call ; 

The  birds  know  when  the  friend  they  love  is  nigh. 

For  I  am  known  to  them  both  great  and  small ; 

The  flowers  that  on  the  lovely  hill-side  grow 
Expect  me  there  when  Spring  their  bloom  has  given ; 

55  Sarah  Freeman  Clarke,  “Reminiscences  concerning  Eliza¬ 
beth  Peabody,  Written  for  the  Memorial  Meeting,  1894,”  in  the 
Manuscript  Collection  of  the  Boston  Public  Library ;  MS.  622, 
Impresaions  and  Recollections  of  Miss  Peahody. 

86  Miss  Harriet  I.  Wilkins  and  other  residents  of  Salem  recall 
such  incidents  in  Very’s  later  life,  and  remember  remarks 
made  by  Lydia  and  Frances  Very. 

57  Among  Very^’s  manuscripts  in  the  Andover  Theological 
Seminary  is  a  sheet  somewhat  similar.  The  sheet  is  16  by  24 
inches,  and  is  folded  once  so  as  to  make  four  pages.  There 
are  eight  poems,  written  neatly  in  small  lettering,  on  each 
page,  making  thirty-two  poems  (sonnets)  for  the  one  large 
sheet. 

58  In  August,  1933,  the  author  saw  a  copy  of  Very’s  “The 
Wind-Flower”  (Clarke,  p.  72)  among  a  collection  of  Elizabeth 
Peabody’s  correspondence,  owned  at  that  time  by  W.  H.  Low- 
dermilk  &  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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And  many  a  tree  and  bush  my  wandering  know, 

And  e’en  the  clouds  and  silent  stars  of  heaven: 

For  he  who  with  his  Maker  walks  aright 
Shall  be  their  lord,  as  Adam  was  before; 

His  ear  shall  catch  each  sound  with  new  delight, 

Each  object  wear  the  dress  which  then  it  wore; 

And  he,  as  when  erect  in  soul  he  stood. 

Hear  from  his  Father’s  lips,  that  all  is  good.*® 

As  Elizabeth  Peabody  read  the  poem,  she  immediately 
thought  of  Emerson.  In  the  previous  September  the  Con¬ 
cord  lecturer  had  published  anonymously  a  little  book 
called  Nature.  Although  nearly  all  of  its  few  readers 
were  mystified  by  it  or  else  openly  hostile  to  its  message, 
Elizabeth  Peabody  was  enthusiastic  in  her  praise.  Fre¬ 
quently  she  re-read  the  “Introduction,”  and  delighted  in 
the  independent  spirit  and  the  American  gusto  with  which 
Emerson  proclaimed  that  a  New  World  had  become  of 
age.  She  agreed  with  his  statements: 

The  foregoing  generations  beheld  God  and  Nature  face 
to  face;  we  through  their  eyes.  Why  should  we  not  also 
enjoy  an  original  relation  to  the  universe?  Why  should 
not  we  have  a  poetry  and  philosophy  of  insight  and  not  of 
tradition,  and  religion  by  revelation  to  us,  and  not  the  his¬ 
tory  of  theirs?  .  .  .  There  are  new  lands,  new  men,  new 
thoughts.®® 

Was  not  Jones  Very  one  of  these  new  men,  with  new 
thoughts  ?  And  was  not  he  traversing  new  lands  —  the 
ever-beckoning,  peaceful  lands  of  the  spirit,  where  one 
saw  Nature  and  Truth  through  the  medium  of  mystical 
communion  with  God  ?  Yes,  he  was  undoubtedly  a  genius, 
a  unique  product  of  the  religious,  social,  and  academic  life 
of  Massachusetts,  with  a  song  and  a  spirit  which  combined 
in  a  strain  so  pure,  original,  and  independent  as  to  serve 
for  the  poetic  expression  of  American  transcendentalism 
itself.  Emerson’s  lectures  were  fairly  satisfactory,  but 
his  poetry  was  too  vague  for  popular  approval.  Jones 
Very  should  be  the  poet  of  the  Transcendental  School. 
Elizabeth  Peabody,  therefore,  took  pride  in  introducing 
him  to  the  Salem  Lyceum  group,  and  finally  persuaded 

s9  Clarke,  p.  9l. 

60  The  Complete  Works  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  the  Centen¬ 
ary  Edition,  1903,  Vol.  I,  Nature,  Addresses,  and  Lectures,  p.  9. 
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him  to  read  to  them  his  prose  essay,  “Epic  Poetry.”  This 
he  did  during  the  last  week  of  December,  1837,*^  when 
the  Lyceum  was  conducting  its  ninth  course  of  lectures. 
His  audience  was  charmed.  Immediately  Miss  Peabody 
sent  off  a  letter  to  Emerson,  acquainting  him  with  the 
event  and  advising  him  to  meet  her  discovered  genius. 
From  Concord,  under  date  of  January  20,  1838,  Emer¬ 
son,  in  a  letter  to  Sophia  Peabody,  showed  his  marked 
interest : 

Tell  your  sister  Elizabeth  that  her  account  of  Mr.  Very 
interested  me  much,  and  I  have  already  begged  Mr.  Whiting 
to  bring  him  to  our  Lyceum,  and  he  promised  his  good 
offices  to  get  him  here.** 

Meanwhile,  Elizabeth  Peabody  kept  in  frequent  com¬ 
munication  with  Very,  and  furnished  him  with  Emerson’s 
biographical  lectures  in  order  that  her  protege  might  be 
acquainted  with  the  elder  man’s  views  and  enter  comfort¬ 
ably  into  conversation  with  him.  Writing  on  February 
26,  1838,  to  Robert  C.  Waterson,  a  student  at  Harvard, 
she  stated: 

I  mean  to  get  more  of  those  biographical  lectures  from 
Mr.  Emerson  when  I  make  my  visit.  .  .  .  But  when  you 
see  Mr.  Very  tell  him  that  I  am  not  sure  of  any  but  that 
one  on  Biography  which  is  in  my  possession.®® 

Thus  Very  was  prepared  for  his  initial  visit  to  Emerson 
made  only  a  few  weeks  later. 

Early  in  April  Jones  Very,  with  his  essay  on  epic 
poetry  folded  in  his  coat  pocket,  walked  out  from  Cam¬ 
bridge  to  Concord  to  meet  Emerson.  Perhaps  seldom  be¬ 
fore  had  a  pilgrimage  in  search  of  friendship  and  mutual 
spiritual  inspiration  met  with  more  immediate  responsive¬ 
ness.  Emerson  was  at  the  height  of  his  ardor  in  his  search 

In  the  Salem  Ohxerver  for  Saturday  morning,  Dec.  23,  1837, 
one  finds  the  following  notice:  “Salem  Lyceum.  Lecture  next 
week  by  .Tones  Very,  Esq.,  of  Harvard  University.” 

Very  was  the  eighth  speaker.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  ap¬ 
peared  as  the  thirteenth  speaker,  using  as  his  subject,  “English 
Versification.”  See  Hintorical  Sketch  of  the  Salem  Lyceum, 
with  a  list  of  the  officers  and  lecturers  since  its  formation  in 
1830.  Press  of  the  Salem  Gazette.  Salem,  1879,  p.  42. 

«2Rose  Hawthorne  Lathrop,  Memories  of  Hawthorne,  p.  183. 

See  letter  from  Elizabeth  Peabody  to  Robert  C.  Waterson, 
in  the  Essex  Institute  Autographs,  Margaret  W.  Brooks  Col¬ 
lection. 
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for  American  genius ;  he  was  eager  to  discover  living  wit¬ 
nesses  to  prove  his  prediction  made  the  previous  August 
that  America’s  sluggard  intellect  was  about  to  “look  from 
under  its  iron  lids  and  fill  the  postponed  expectation  of 
the  world  with  something  better  than  the  exertions  of 
mechanical  skill.”  America’s  literary  Declaration  of  In¬ 
dependence  had  been  written,  read  aloud  to  a  Cambridge 
audience,  and  approved.  But  where  were  the  volunteers 
to  swell  the  ranks  of  American  scholarship  and  free  this 
continent  from  the  shackles  which  bound  it  to  the  intellect 
of  Europe?  The  recruits  came  slowly,  mustering  them¬ 
selves  at  Concord  under  the  leadership  of  Emerson.  And 
though  they  were  few  in  numbers,  their  zeal  was  so  pro¬ 
nounced  as  to  enkindle  a  nation’s  spirit  and  quicken  its 
literary,  social,  and  religious  life.  From  Concord  and  its 
vicinity  the  world  was  destined  to  hear  the  report  of  a 
second  revolution,  and  its  purport  should  be  hardly  less 
significant  than  the  shots  fired  by  the  “embattled  farmers” 
on  that  April  morning  in  1775. 

Very’s  visit  heartened  Emerson  greatly.  Here  was  a 
young  tutor  and  student  of  divinity,  modest  but  frank  in 
his  statements,  unembarrassed  in  the  presence  of  a  man 
ten  years  his  senior  and  already  famous  as  a  lecturer,  a 
writer,  and  an  independent  thinker.  The  conversation 
flowed  freely;  thought  rushed  out  to  join  thought,  quick 
to  recognize  and  embrace  its  kindred  in  an  environment 
as  yet  hostile  to  its  reception.  They  read  and  discussed 
Very’s  “Epic  Poetry,”  and  at  length  parted  with  expres¬ 
sions  of  hope  for  the  development  of  warm  friendship  and 
mutually  helpful  literary  relations.  Immediately  (April 
5,  1838)  Emerson  wrote  a  letter  to  Elizabeth  Peabody, 
effusive  in  its  appreciation: 

.  .  .  But  what  I  write  for  is  to  thank  again  your  sagacity 
that  detects  such  wise  men  as  Mr.  Very,  from  whose  conver¬ 
sation  and  lecture  I  have  had  a  true  and  high  satisfaction. 
I  heartily  congratulate  myself  on  being,  as  it  were,  anew  in 
such  company.®* 

Two  weeks  later  Emerson’s  enthusiasm  had  not  waned, 
as  his  journalistic  entry  proves: 

«♦  Andrews,  pp.  18-19. 
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April  19.  I  have  been  to  New  York  and  seen  Bryant  and 
Dewey,  and  at  home  seen  young  Jones  Very,  and  two  youth¬ 
ful  philosophers  who  came  here  from  Cambridge, — Edward 
Washburn  and  Benouf, — and  who  told  me  find  hopeful  things 
of  their  mates  in  the  senior  class.  .  .  .  And  I  begin  to  con¬ 
ceive  hopes  of  the  Bepublic.®® 

But  hopes  were  mixed  with  misgivings.  The  contrast 
between  the  indifference  of  the  masses  toward  religion 
and  the  sincere  devotion  of  young  men  like  Jones  Very 
was  so  great  as  to  provoke  astonishment.  Emerson  brooded 
over  the  state  of  American  society,  and  on  April  26  wrote 
in  his  Journals; 

Have  T  said  it  before  in  these  pages?  Then  I  will  say 
it  again,  that  it  is  a  curious  commentary  on  society  that  the 
expression  of  a  devout  sentiment  by  any  young  man  who 
lives  in  society  strikes  me  with  surprise  and  has  all  the  air 
and  effect  of  genius;  as  when  Jones  Very  spoke  of  “sin” 
and  “love,”  and  so  on.®* 

Meanwhile  Very  was  surprising  the  students  and  fac¬ 
ulty  members  of  Harvard  by  the  further  expression  of 
“devout  sentiments.”  His  conviction  that  he  was  an 
especial  messenger  from  God  grew  more  and  more  pro¬ 
nounced,  and  his  interest  in  religion  became  so  extreme 
and  absorbing  as  to  arouse  in  some  of  his  friends  the  sus¬ 
picion  that  he  was  slightly  insane.  Like  Madame  Guyon 
and  Fen  el  on,  he  contended  that  all  sin  consists  in  self- 
will  and  that  holiness  is  the  result  of  unconditional  sur¬ 
render  to  the  will  of  God.  The  more  complete  the  surren¬ 
der,  the  more  perfect  was  the  state  of  holiness;  Very, 
therefore,  modestly  and  hiimbly  announced  that  because 
of  his  wilMessness  God  used  him  as  an  instrument  of  com¬ 
munication  to  a  sinful  humanity  and  that  the  words  which 
flowed  from  his  mouth  and  the  verses  which  came  from 
his  pen  were  not  his  own,  but  God’s. 

At  length,  the  Eeverend  Henry  Ware,  Jr.,  one  of  Very’s 
professors,  heard  of  his  student’s  peculiar  views  and 
decided  to  interview  him  in  an  effort  to  clarify  his  mind 
and  lead  him  into  a  more  conservative  view  of  religion. 
But  the  discussion  was  a  total  failure.  Very  reiterated 

•8  Emerson’s  Journals,  Vol.  FV,  p.  432. 

«« Ihid;  Vol.  rV,  p.  432. 
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his  belief  with  strong  conviction,  and  when  the  amiable 
gentleman  frankly  stated  that  he  did  not  believe  the 
younger  man  entirely  inspired  of  God  with  living  truth, 
Very  burst  into  tears. 

Reports  concerning  Very  circulated  so  rapidly  and  cre¬ 
ated  so  much  discussion  that  they  aroused  the  interest  of 
Dr.  William  Ellery  Channing,  who  invited  Very  to  visit 
him.  The  following  account  of  the  meeting  is  recorded 
by  James  Freeman  Clarke: 

I  was  one  day  at  Dr.  Channing’s  house,  when  he  had  just 
had  a  visit  from  Jones  Very.  Dr.  Channing,  like  Emerson, 
was  always  looking  for  any  sym])toms  of  a  new  birth  of 
spiritual  life  in  the  land.  Having  heard  of  Mr.  Very,  he 
invited  him  to  come  and  see  him,  and  inquired  what  were 
his  views  on  religious  subjects.  Having  listened  attentively, 
he  asked  him,  whether  it  was  in  consequence  of  his  invita¬ 
tion  or  in  obedience  to  the  Spirit  that  he  came  to  Boston 
that  morning.  Mr.  Very  answered,  “I  was  directed  to  accept 
your  invitation.”  Then  Dr.  Channing  said,  “I  observed  that 
during  our  conversation  you  left  your  chair  and  went  while 
speaking  to  the  fireplace,  and  rest^  your  arm  on  the  mantel. 
Did  you  do  this  of  your  own  accord  or  in  obedience  to  the 
Spirit?”  Mr.  Very  replied,  “In  obedience  to  the  Spirit.”*^ 

But  though  the  Cambridge  and  Boston  folk  might 
wound  Very  with  their  refusal  to  accept  him  as  the  Mes¬ 
senger  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  Emerson  reassured  him  with 
his  interest  and  confidence.  He  had  soon  induced  Very 
to  align  himself  with  the  Transcendental  Club  and  to 
attend  a  meeting  at  Medford  in  May,  1838.  The  subject 
discussed  was:  “Is  Mysticism  an  Element  of  Christian¬ 
ity?”  Apparently  Jones  Very’s  poems  had  prompted  the 
subject,  for  not  only  Emerson  and  Elizabeth  Peabody  were 
familiar  with  his  verse,  but  also  other  members  of  the 
club,  among  whom  some  of  the  sonnets  had  been  circu¬ 
lated.  Undoubtedly  Very  was  a  leader  in  the  discussion 
and  so  impressed  Alcott  that  he  recorded  the  meeting  in 

James  Freeman  Clarke,  “Biographical  Sketch  of  Jones 
Very,”  in  Poems  and  Essays  hy  Jones  Very,  edited  by  James 
Freeman  Clarke,  Boston  and  New  York,  Houghton,  MifQin  and 
Co.,  1886. 
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! 

his  journal  and  made  the  following  reference  to  it  in  one  I 

of  his  “Conversations”:  '! 

...  as  if,  in  answer  to  the  inquiry  whether  Mysticism  * 

was  an  element  of  Christianity,  here  was  an  illustration  of 
it  in  a  living  person,  himself  present  at  the  club.** 

Indeed,  to  Emerson  Very  was  the  most  heartening  of  all 
that  strange  company  he  now  knew.  He  was  the  living  , 

proof,  the  vibrant  personification  of  transcendental  human¬ 
ely?  3.  partaker  of  Universal  Reason,  a  sharer  in  the  Over- 
Soul.  He,  more  than  any  other  of  Emerson’s  contempo¬ 
raries,  seemed  to  rely  on  intuition  and  not  on  history  or 
social  customs  as  a  source  of  truth.  His  very  will-lessness 
identified  him  as  an  individualist,  self-reliant  because  God- 
reliant,  Nature-loving  because  God-loving.  To  Emerson 
he  served  as  a  tonic  force  and  helped,  by  his  example  of 
living,  to  classify  into  more  orderlv  arrangement  that 
chaotic  mass  of  thought  and  idea  which  he  was  seeking  ^ 

to  formulate  into  an  expressible  philosophy  or  even  into 
a  creed.  The  sermon  which  Emerson  delivered  on  July  l.’i 
to  the  graduating  class  of  the  Harvard  Divinity  School, 
therefore,  owed  something  to  Jones  Very;  and  the  fact 
that  this  sermon,  as  Alcott  said,  came  nearer  to  the  “cen¬ 
ter  and  cx>re  of  things”  than  almost  anything  else  spedeen  , 

or  written,  was  perhaps  as  much  the  result  of  Very’s  con¬ 
versations  with  Emerson  as  of  the  latter’s  interpretative 
study  and  original  thinking.  Though  the  two  men  from 
the  very  first  did  not  entirely  agree  concerning  religion, 
each  nevertheless  found  in  the  other  that  intellectual  stim¬ 
ulus  which  he  needed  ditring  a  great  spiritual  crisis. 

During  the  summer  and  early  autumn  of  1838  Very 
diligently  studied  Shakespeare  and  began  two  essays  con¬ 
cerning  the  dramatist;  one  dealt  generally  with  Shake¬ 
speare,  but  the  other  was  limited  to  a  disciission  of  Ham¬ 
let.  Very  had  been  intensely  interested  in  Shakespeare  , 

ever  since  his  discovery  in  the  Salem  auction  room  of  a 
rare  edition,  and  while  an  undergraduate  at  Harvard  had 

«8  Georpe  Willis  Cooke.  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  His  Life,  Writ¬ 
ings,  and  Philosophy,  Boston,  James  R.  Osgood  and  Co.,  1882,  j 

p.  57;  also  Cook’s  An  Historieal  and  Biographieal  Introduction  , 

to  Accompany  the  Dial,  Vol.  I,  p.  52.  '  I 
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developed  a  strong  friendship  with  Professor  Channing 
mainly  through  their  mutual  enthusiasm  for  the  drama¬ 
tist.  Now,  however,  having  reached  the  belief  that  he 
was  the  mouthpiece  of  the  Divine  Spirit  and  that  “It  is 
the  necessity  of  the  spirit  to  speak  with  authority,*’®^  he 
determined  to  study  Shakespeare,  not  from  a  purely  liter¬ 
ary  viewpoint,  but  rather  from  a  transcendental  one.  Very 
discussed  the  matter  with  Emerson,  who  afterwards  re¬ 
corded  in  his  Journals: 

What  led  him  to  study  Shakespeare  was  the  fact  that  all 
young  men  say,  Shakespeare  was  no  saint — yet  see  what 
genius!  He  wished  to  solve  that  problem.'^® 

The  task  Very  set  for  himself  was  difficult  and  exhausting, 
but  the  impulse  was  so  great  that  by  the  time  of  his  return 
to  Cambridge  for  the  session  of  1838-1839  he  had  almost 
completed  his  work.  Emerson  was  kept  notified  of  the 
progress,  for  on  September  1  he  wrote  to  his  aunt,  Mary 
Moody  Emerson,  that  Very  would  soon  finish  and  prob¬ 
ably  publish  the  essay.  He  jokingly  reminded  his  aunt 
not  to  be  disturbed  about  his  influence  over  Very,  for 
this  young  man  did  not  agree  to  “my  dogmatism.”'^’ 

Trulv,  Very  at  this  time  was  agreeing  to  nobody’s  dog¬ 
matism.  His  mind  had  reached  a  state  of  such  excitation 
that  even  the  Harvard  authorities  seriously  doubted  his 
sanity.^*  His  body  was  emaciated  from  lack  of  recreation 
and  food,  his  nerves  frayed  and  broken  by  super-excite¬ 
ment  and  abnormal  exertion.  Only  the  spirit  seemed 
thoroughly  and  constantly  alive.  One  day  early  in  the 
term,  as  he  stood  before  his  Greek  class,  the  increasing 
consciousness  of  his  propetic  powers  outgrew  all  further 
restraint.  His  eyes  burned  with  a  strange  and  intense 
light.  Suddenly  he  startled  his  students  with  the  apoca¬ 
lyptic  cry, — “Flee  to  the  mountains,  for  the  end  of  all 
things  is  at  hand.”'^® 

Emerson’s  JournolK,  Vol.  V,  p.  105. 

70  Ihid. 

71  The  Letters  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  edited  by  Professor 
R.  L.  Rnsk,  as  yet  unpublished. 

72  James  Elliot  Cabot,  A  Memoir  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson, 
Vol.  I,  p.  349. 

73  G.  Bradford,  Jr.,  “Jones  Very,”  The  Unitarian  Review,  Vol. 
27,  No.  2  (February,  1887),  p.  111.  The  editor  quotes  from  a 
letter  received  from  one  of  Jones  Very’s  former  students.  One 
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This  demonstration  convinced  the  Cambridge  authori¬ 
ties  that  Very  was  on  the  verge  of  nervous  collapse,  per¬ 
haps  positive  insanity.  At  anv  rate,  his  presence  at  Har¬ 
vard  was  considered  undesirable,  and  he  was  asked  to  with¬ 
draw.  He  attended  no  meetings  of  the  faculty  after  Sep¬ 
tember  10,’^'*  and  this  date,  apparently,  marked  the  close 
of  his  career  at  Harvard  University. 

of  Very’s  sonnets,  “Flee  to  the  Mountains,”  seems  definitely 
to  be  the  product  of  this  experience.  The  poem  is  not  included 
in  any  edition  of  Very’s  works,  but  is  found  in  the  Verj’  manu¬ 
scripts  at  Brown  University. 

7*  Records  of  the  College  Faculty,  Vol.  XI  (1829-1840),  p.  287. 


SAMUEL  McINTIKE’S  WORK  ON  WARD  HOUSE 


Salem  7  Decern.  1784 

Mr.  Joshua  Ward 
to  Sam.  Mclntire,  Dr. 
to  work  on  his  House  Window  frames  &c. 


50%.  days  @  8/  per  day  £20.  6.0 

to  work  on  the  Virginia  Store  frame  4.17.7 

to  making  Sashes  94  Squares  @  /9  3.10.6 


£28.14.1 

Contra 

By  20  lb  Coffee  @1/  £1. 

By  2  Gal.  W.  I.  Rum  5/  10. 

By  Cash  48/91/2  ^  2.  8.91/2 

By  2  y"*  Corded  Velvet  @  5/10  14.7 


£4.13.41/2 


PAPERS  RELATING  TO  THE  BUILDING  OF 
THE  SHIP  MASSACHUSETTS,  AT 
BRAINTREE,  1787.* 

From  the  Papers  of  Wileiam  Hacket,  of  Saeisburt. 
Transcribed  and  Edited  by  James  W.  Snyder,  Jr. 

The  Massachusetts  was  the  largest  American  built  East 
Tndiaman  of  her  century.  She  holds  a  unique  place  in 
our  maritime  history  for  this  fact,  and  for  her  brief  Amer¬ 
ican  ownership."  The  idea  of  building  an  800-ton  vessel 
was  conceived  by  Samuel  Shaw  while  in  Canton.  At  the 
time,  he  was  the  outstanding,  if  not  the  only  authority 
on  the  American  China  Trade.  As  supercargo  he  had 
made  the  first  voyage  in  the  famous  Empress  of  China 
from  New  York  in  1784.  Europeans  managed  their  com¬ 
merce  by  National  Companies  and  with  large  ships. 
America  was  another  ocean  away  and  it  seemed  logical  to 
him  that  Americans  should  require  equally  large  vessels. 
Accordingly  it  was  arranged  with  Eli  Hayden,  an  Ameri¬ 
can  then  at  Canton,  that  upon  his  return  to  Boston  he 
should  build  a  suitable  vessel  for  Shaw.®  The  articles  of 
agreement  were  drawn  up.  Hayden’s  position  was  that 
of  contractor,  though  his  name  appears  infrequently  in 
these  papers.  Any  originality  in  design  was  due  to  Wil¬ 
liam  Hacket  of  Salisbury,  Massachusetts.  He  was  known 
as  the  draughtsman,  and  superintendent.  Chapelle  says, 
Hacket  “was  the  best  known  ship  designer  of  the  period, 
and  one  of  the  greatest  American  naval  architects  of  the 
sailing  ship  era.”  He  and  his  uncle  had  built  the  frigate 
Alliance  in  1777 — the  only  American  built  frigate  left 
in  Continental  service  at  the  end  of  the  Revolution.'* 

The  dimensions  of  the  Massachusetts  were  taken  in 

1  Amasa  Delano  refers  to  the  place  as  “Qnincy  one  of  the 
branches  of  Boston  Harbor.”  He  was  second  oflBcer  on  her 
maiden  vo5’age  to  Canton.  A  Narrative  of  Voyages  and  Travels, 

p.  22. 

2  She  was  sold  at  the  end  of  her  first  voyage  to  Canton,  see 
below. 

3  Hayden  was  in  China  as  supercargo  of  the  brig  Columbia, 
which  he  had  built.  Delano,  Voyages,  op.  cit.,  p.  22. 

*  H.  I.  Chapelle,  History  of  American  Sailing  Ships,  p.  59. 

(2.39) 
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general  from  a  British  ship  the  Worcester^'  which  Shaw 
had  admired  in  Whampoa.  A  copy  of  those  measurements 
among  the  Haeket  Papers  is  reproduced  here,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  Massachusetts  to  show  the  changes  made  by 
Racket® 

References  to  this  famous  ship  are  numerous  in  mari¬ 
time  history,  though  these  papers  relatinsr  to  her  construc¬ 
tion  apparently  have  never  been  published,  and  I  know  of 
only  one  citation  of  them  bv  the  usual  authorities.^  The 
following  transcripts  are  presented,  therefore,  not  only  as 
primary  authority  on  the  construction  of  this  particular 
vessel,  but  because  they  illustrate  rather  well  certain  phases 
of  18th  century  American  ship  building.  With  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  a  few  cross  references  and  notes  the  papers  are 
presented  here  as  they  appear  in  the  original,  now  in  the 
Manuscript  Division  of  the  New  York  Public  Library. 
Articles  of  agreement  made  at  Canton  between  Sam  Shaw 
(for  himself  &  Tho*  Randall)  &  Eli  Hayden  on  the  thirteenth 
of  November  1787 

That  is  to  say 

The  said  Eli  Hayden  doth  engage  to  procure  the  best  & 
sufficient  oak  timber  &  plank,  with  trunnels,  &  other  mate¬ 
rials  usually  provided  by  shipwrights  &  therewith  build  for 
the  said  Shaw  &  Randall,  at  some  proper  &  convenient  place 
within  the  county  of  Suffolk  and  State  of  Massachusetts  in 
America,  a  good  ship  or  vessel  burthen  Eight  hundred  Tuns 
of  Carpenters  measurement,®  or  thereabouts;  the  length  of 
the  keel  to  be  one  hundred  &  sixteen  feet  &  breadth  of  Beam 
thirty  six  feet,  &  to  have  three  decks,  &  a  round  house,  with 

5  Delano  refers  to  the  British  vessel  as  the  'Sew  Triumph. 
It  is  also  interesting^,  if  not  important,  to  notice  that  Delano 
saj's  of  the  dimensions,  “I  think  those  of  the  Massachusetts 
were  a  little  reduced.”  Obviously  these  papers  were  not  avail¬ 
able  to  Mr.  Delano,  as  the  Massachusetts  is  in  several  details 
larger  than  her  prototype. 

«  Pages  14  ff. 

T  Tyler  Dennett :  Americans  in  Eastern  Asia. 

8  Carpenter's  or  Builders  measurement :  Old-measurement :  a 
method  formerly  employed  for  measuring  vessels,  for  tonnage. 
Shipbuilders  framed  their  charges  on  the  result.  The  rule  for 
calculating  it  being;  From  the  vessel’s  length  in  feet  between 
the  perpendiculars  deduct  3/5  of  her  breadth  then  multiply 
the  remainder  by  the  whole  breadth  and  the  product  ag^ain  by 
half  the  breadth,  and  this  last  product  divide  by  94. — H.  Paasch : 
Dictionary  of  Nautical  Terms. 
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a  stern  Gallery  from  the  round  house  &  quarter  gallery  above 
&  below,  with  thirty  two  ports  on  her  second  deck,  &  a  fore¬ 
castle  on  her  upper  deck;  with  every  sort  &  kind  of  work 
usually  performed  by  shipwrights,  from  the  laying  the  ships 
keel  to  the  finishing  and  fixing  a  kleet. 

With  respect  to  the  other  dimentions  &  dispositions  of 
said  ship,  those  of  the  Worcester  (An  English  Ship  now  at 
Wampoa)^  are,  annex’d  to  these  presents;  but  it  is  understood 
by  the  parties  to  this  contract  &  engaged  by  the  s'*  Eli  Hay¬ 
den  that  he  will  build  the  aforesaid  ship  agreeably  to  the 
moflels  to  be  formed  &  given  for  the  same  at  the  expense  of 
the  said  Shaw  &  Randall  by  the  person  who  shall  hereafter 
be  appointed  for  that  purpose,  &  conform  from  time  to  time 
during  the  building  the  ship  to  all  &  every  direction  which 
the  superintendant  shall  give  respecting  the  same,  whether 
relating  to  the  size,  quantity,  or  quality  of  such  timber  & 
plank  &  iron  as  shall  be  used  in  the  construction  of  s^  ship, 
it  being  further  engaged  that  all  aforesaid  &  every  other 
article  which  shall  enter  into  the  construction  of  s'*  ship  pre¬ 
vious  to  her  being  launched  &  delivered  to  s^  Shaw  &  Ran¬ 
dall  or  their  assigns  in  the  water  &  afloat  at  the  risque  of  s'* 
Eli  Hayden,  shall  be  well  &  truly  of  the  best,  the  very  best 
quality,  it  being  the  true  intent,  spirit  &  meaning  of  the 
present  contract  that  the  s^  ship  shall  be  built  as  well  and 
as  strong  as  wood  &  iron  can  make  her. 

And  for  the  better  carrying  these  purposes  into  execution, 
as  well  as  for  avoiding  any  disputes  which  might  arise,  it  is 
agreed  that  no  piece  or  pieces  of  timber,  scantling,  joist, 
plank  or  board  shall  be  used  in  the  construction  of  s^  ship, 
unless  the  same  &  the  whole  thereof  be  approved  by  the  s^ 
superintendant,  and  to  the  end  that  the  ship  shall  be  built 
&  the  workmanship  thereof  executed  in  the  most  masterly 
manner,  it  is  engaged  on  the  part  of  s^  Eli  Hayden  that  the 
master  ship  carpenter  &  master  joiner  to  be  employed  shall 
be  such  &  no  other  as  shall  be  approved  by  the  s^  superin¬ 
tendant  as  good  &  sufficient  for  the  said  purpose. 

To  the  end  that  no  dispute  may  arise  it  is  agreed  by  the 
parties  that  the  tonnage  of  the  s^  ship  shall  be  computed  at 
&  agreeably  to  the  rules  allowed  by  the  builders  &  merchants 
of  the  port  of  Boston  in  the  county  of  Suffolk  aforesaid, 
excepting  that  no  allowance  whatever  shall  be  made  in  such 
tonnage,  to  the  s'*  Eli  Hayden  for  the  poop  and  round  house 
Stem  Gallery,  Quarter  Gallery,  Forecastle  or  ports. 

9  Cf.  p.  2  above. 
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The  s'*  ship  is  to  be  compleated  &  launched  at  the  risque 
of  him  the  ^  Eli  Hayden,  on  or  before  the  1st  Oct’  1789, 
&  that  when  she  is  safe  in  the  water  &  afloat  she  then  &  not 
till  then  becomes  the  property  of  s"^  Shaw  &  Randall  &  at 
their  own  risk  or  that  of  their  assigns. 

William  Hacket’s  salary  for  drawing  the  design  and 
preparing  the  moulds  and  for  attending  to  the  building 
of  the  ship  was  established  by  the  following  contract  be¬ 
tween  Samuel  Parkman  and  himself: 

Boston  27  Aug  1788 

This  agreement  made  this  twenty  seventh  day  August  be¬ 
tween  William  Hacket  of  Salisbury  &  Samuel  Parkman  of 
Boston:  Witnesseth 

That  the  said  William  Hacket  will  according  to  his  best  skill 
&  judgment,  draw  the  designs  &  models  for  a  ship  which 
is  intended  to  be  Built  by  Mr.  Eli  Hayden  agreath  to  his 
contract  with  Mesrs  Shaw  &  Randall  dated  at  Canton  in 
China  the  13  Nov.  1787  and  that  he  will  Superintend  the 
Building  of  the  said  ship  that  she  may  be  conform^  to  the 
Mould,  which  said  William  Hacket  is  to  prepare  for  her. 
And  in  every  respect  be  agreeable  to  Contract  for  which 
said  Hacket  is  to  be  paid  in  manner  following  — 

Thirty  Pounds  p.mo.  for  drawing  the  design  and  prepar¬ 
ing  the  Moulds,  including  w'ork  &  stuff;  and  Twelve  Shill¬ 
ings  p.  day  &  his  board  while  attending  to  building  the  ship. 

Samuel  Parkman 

William  Hacket 

Boston  10  Nov  1788 

Mr.  William  Hacket 

You  being  appointed  to  form  the  mould  &  inspect  the 
building  of  a  ship  agreed  for  at  Canton  by  Mssrs  Shaw  & 
Randall,  I  herewith  send  you  extracts  from  their  contract 
with  Mr.  Eli  Hayden.  This  ship  is  designed  for  the  India 
Trade  where  ships  from  all  nations  meet  and  where  probably 
the  best  ships  the  world  can  produce  may  be  seen.  It  is  the 
expectation  of  Mssrs  Shaw  &  Randall  that  they  can  produce 
from  America  such  a  ship  as  will  bare  the  inspection  of  the 
most  critical  eye,  both  as  to  construction  &  workmanship. 
With  this  assurance  the  foregoing  contract  was  enter'*  into 
with  Mr.  Hayden.  It  will  rest  with  you  to  see  that  every 
(thing)  is  done  in  the  best  manner.  You  will  observe  every 
piece  of  Plank  &  Timber  is  to  be  inspected  by  you  &  that 
no  material  of  any  kind  is  to  be  made  use  of  but  what  you 
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approve  &  no  workman  employ*  but  those  you  find  to  be 
master  of  their  business.  I  confide  in  you  to  attend  particu¬ 
larly  to  the  owners  interest  in  every  point  -  Let  no  Iron 
work  be  put  into  the  ship  but  what  you  see  the  weight  of  & 
keep  an  account  of,  that  there  may  be  no  difficulty  with  the 
smith. 

I  am  your  (?) 

Samuel  Parkman 

Progress  in  construction  is  indicated  by  occasional  let¬ 
ters  from  William  Hacket  to  his  wife  as  the  following 
excerpts  show: 

Boston  June  26  1789 
.  .  .  the  ship’s  Lower  Deck  is  all  framed  -  fit  for  laying 
the  Pla(nk). 

Mr.  Parkman  was  Down  to  see  me  Last  Monday  and  is 
well  Pleased  with  the  ship  .  .  . 

N.B. 

...  I  am  waighten  for  36  Dozen  of  Corks  to  be  made  for 
to  Plug  up  the  oyle  hols  in  the  timbers  in  the  ship  &  I  agreed 
for  them  last  evening  &  they  are  to  be  Done  by  10  o’clock. 
One  of  our  carpenters  cut  himself  Prety  bad  with  an  addes 
the  fore  part  of  the  week.  Timothy  carried  him  home  to 
hingam.  This  &  Timothys  are  the  princable  axidents  that 
have  happened  since  I  came  from  home  for  which  we  have 
reason  to  be  thankful  as  we  are  much  exposed  to  them. 

I  have  the  agreeable  satisfaction  to  find  that  People  that 
come  to  see  the  ship  Like  her  vary  well  both  as  to  construc¬ 
tion,  stuff  &  workmanship.  I  am  in  hopes  to  have  her  ready 
to  Lanch  by  the  20th  of  October  if  not  sooner.  .  .  . 

Boston  July  14  1789 
Mr.  Shaw  ari’d.  in  this  town  the  forepart  of  last  week  &  was 
down  to  see  me  &  the  ship  last  fryday,  &  after  axamining  the 
ship  throughts  &  my  proceeding,  in  the  matter,  expresst  him¬ 
self  to  be  well  pleas^  ...  the  ship  goes  on  fast,  expect  to 
have  her  ready  to  Lanch  by  the  20th  of  October. 

Tier  launching,  even  earlier  than  scheduled,  was  an 
‘‘event  of  great  importance,  and  people  came  from  all 
parts  of  the  colony  to  witness  it.”*®  Delano  says,  “Capt. 
John  Linzee  was  then  in  the  English  frigate  Penelope  in 
this  port  (Boston)  and  was  considered  as  one  of  the  best 

10 Capt.  George  H.  Preble:  Borlj/  Shipbuilding  in  Massachu¬ 
setts,  p.  4. 
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officers  in  the  English  navy.  He  paid  us  frequent  visits 
and  said  that  our  ship  was  as  perfect  a  model  as  the  state 
of  the  art  would  then  permit.”^ ^ 

In  evening  10  o’clock 

Boston  Nov  5th  1789 

Yesterday  we  hove  down  the  ship  &  cleaned  the  bottom  of 
the  bilgeways  etc,  today  are  in  a  goodway  in  sheathing  &  if 
the  weather  should  be  favorable  shall  soon  accomplish  it,  as 
everything  is  prepared  for  that  purpose.  She  proves  to  be 
very  stife  &  came  down  harde  before  her  gun(nel)  was  under 
which  but  (just?)  brot  her  keel  (?)  out  &  locked  as  tite  as 
could  be  expected  (?)  &  no  was  strained,  but  Bares  it  well, 
which  is  a  satisfaction  to  me. 

Many  have  said  that  no  ship  of  this  burden  ever  was  hove 
down  without  strainen  &  openen  her  seams. 

Wm  Racket 

The  following  note  is  most  interesting  in  view  of  what 
happened  to  the  cargo  later. 

Boston  6  Aug  1789 

Mr.  Hacket 

I  shall  want  a  person  who  is  compleat  judge  of  masts  to 
go  to  the  Eastward  to  survey  the  masts  for  cargo  for  the 
ship.  .  .  . 

Samuel  Parkman 
Voyage  to  Canton 

“We  set  sail  from  Boston  on  Sunday  the  28th  of  March 
1790  at  4  o’clock  P.  M.  .  .  .  the  31st  we  weighed  anchor 
at  10  o’clock  A.  M.  with  a  light  wind  from  west  by 
north. She  was  commanded  by  Job  Prince,  “gentle¬ 
man,  merchant,”  and  carried  a  crew  of  some  66  men  and 
officers.  It  is  a  commentary  on  sea  life  of  the  time  that 
17  of  these  men  died,  drowned  or  were  murdered  on  the 
passage,  or  in  Canton.  It  is  also  interesting  to  note  how 
little  was  known  of  scientific  navigation.  When  the 
Massachusetts  arrived  in  the  latitude  of  Java  Head  they 
were  unable  to  raise  the  land.  In  order  to  make  sufficient 
easting  it  was  necessary  to  sail  south  from  6°52'  to  16°20  . 
Even  then  they  were  partly  favored  by  fair  winds.  “All 

J*  Voyages,  op.  cit.  p.  25. 

12  Delano,  op.  cit.  p.  32. 
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this  loss  of  time,  happened  on  account  of  our  not  having 
any  Chronometer  on  board,  nor  any  officer  who  knew  any¬ 
thing  about  lunar  observations.  This  shews  how  impor¬ 
tant  it  is  for  officers  to  know  how  to  observe  their  longi¬ 
tude,  and  work  the  observations”  .  .  . 

Despite  her  similarity  to  British  vessels  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  caused  considerable  notice  in  the  East.  “On  her 
arrival  at  Batavia  and  also  at  Canton,  the  Commanders 
of  various  foreign  vessels  came  aboard  to  examine  her 
model.  .  .  .  But  when  her  lower  hold  was  opened  at  Can¬ 
ton,  for  the  first  time  since  she  left  Boston,  she  was  rotten. 
She  was  loaded  principally  with  green  masts  and  spars, 
taken  on  board  in  winter,  directly  out  of  the  water,  with 
ice  and  mud  on  them.  The  lower  deck  hatches  Were 
caulked  down  in  Boston  and  when  opened  at  Canton  the 
air  was  so  foul  that  a  lighted  candle  was  put  out  by  it 
almost  as  soon  as  by  water.  We  had  four  or  five  hundred 
barrels  of  beef  in  the  lower  hold  placed  in  the  broken 
stowage  and  when  fresh  air  was  admitted  so  that  men 
could  live  under  the  hatches,  the  beef  was  found  almost 
boiled ;  the  hoops  were  rotted  and  fallen  off  and  the  inside 
of  the  ship  was  covered  with  blue  mould  an  inch  thick.”^^ 

The  cargo  had  been  shipped  to  sell  in  Batavia,  but  legal 
restrictions  had  made  this  impossible.  It  could  not  be 
sold  in  Canton  since  there  was  no  demand  for  it.  Accord¬ 
ingly  when  the  Danish  Company  offered  to  buy  the  ship 
of  $65,000,  Shaw  was  glad  enough  to  sell  her.  Even  with 
Shaw  paying  the  port  charges  of  about  $5000,  if  Dennett’s 
estimated  cost  of  the  vessel  at  $40,000  is  correct,  there 
still  seems  to  have  been  a  profit  from  the  voyage. 

In  the  collection  of  Hacket  Papers  there  is  one  last 

IS  Ibid.,  p.  36. 

“A  narrative  of  events  in  the  life  of  John  Bartlett  of 
Boston,  Mass.,  in  the  years  1790-1793,  during  voyages  to  Can¬ 
ton,  etc.,”  in  The  Sea,  the  Ship  and  the  Sailor,  Pub.  No.  7  of 
the  Marine  Research  Society,  annotated  by  Judge  F,  W.  Howay. 
The  Bartlett  Mss.  is  in  i>ossession  of  the  Peabody  Museum, 
Salem.  This  part  of  Bartlett’s  narrative  corresponds  word  for 
word  with  Delano’s  Voyages,  wherein  Bartlett  is  listed  as  a 
seaman,  and  dead  when  the  Voyages  were  published  (1817), 
though  in  his  Preface,  p.  19,  Delano  says:  “.  .  .  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  everything  in  the  book,  where  credit  is  not  given,  is 
entirely  my  own.” 
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letter  from  Captain  Prince  after  his  return  to  America: 
Mr.  Wm.  Hackett 

Salisbury  Boston  June  6  1791 

Dear  Sir 

I  thank  you  for  your  kind  congratulation  on  my  return, 
and  on  my  part  do  assure  you  that  I  have  a  singular  satis¬ 
faction  in  having  it  in  my  power  to  say  that  the  ship  Massa¬ 
chusetts  surpased  even  our  most  sanguine  expectations,  that 
she  met  the  approbation  of  all  the  Europeans  at  Canton  & 
tho  there  eyes  were  open  to  spy  defects  &  there  tongues  ready 
to  find  fault,  they  confessed  they  could  not.  ...  1  will 
write  you  very  fully  &  make  some  remarks  that  I  think 
might  be  of  service  should  you  build  another  ship  of  her 
size.  .  .  . 

Job  Prince 

The  remarks,  if  sent,  are  not  among  the  papers  in  this 
collection.  They  would  probably  lie  interesting. 


Dimentions  of  masts  and  yards  for  the  ship  building  at 
Germantown.  1788 -Dec. 

{The  Massachusetts) 


Ft.  In. 
long  diam 

Ft.  In. 
long  diam 

feet  In.  Diam- 
to  the  rigen 

Main  Mast  85  28  Topmast 

53  16 

T  -Gallant  26  9 

Fore  “  78  28  " 

51  16 

«  24  9 

Mizzen  “  73  20  “ 

36  12 

«  18  6 

Bowsprit  52  27^  Jib  Boom 

41-114 

Driver  boom  55-10| 

Ft. 

long 

Main  Yard  75  Topsail 

51 

Top  gallant  37- 

Fore  Yard  69  “ 

49 

«  “  35 

Mizzen  “  62  “ 

37 

«  “  25 

Sprit  Sail  “  51  Cross  jack  yard  51- 

Spritsail  Topsail  yard — 

26- 

Ensign  staff — 30  Jack  staffed  15 

Spare  topmast  &  vards — vize — 

In. 

L 

diam 

1  Main  topmast  - 

53 

16 

1  Fore  topmast 

51 

16 

1  Mainyard  75  ft.  long 

Topsail  yard  51 

1  Foreyard  69 

"  49 

The  diameter  of  the  yds  is  one  inch  to  every  4  feet  in  Lenth 
in  the  mid(d)le  or  stings  (?)  when  made,  so  the  spars, 
and  also  the  masts,  are  to  be  cut  as  much  bigger  than  the 
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above  dimentions,  as  what  is  necessary  to  take  off  to  make 
them  compleet(  ?)  agreeable  to  the  dimentions  above. 

Let  the  standing  masts  and  Bowsprit  by  almens  be  of  the 
best  of  Pine,  and  well  examined  as  to  Defects,  and  clear  of 
nots  as  possible  and  also  the  other  masts  and  yards  straight 
and  free  from  nots  as  may  be. 

Mem®  of  Pine  Plank  for  the  Poop  Deck  &  Sizes 
40  in  Number  Length  34  Ft.  -  In. 

Breadth  at  the  But  end  10 

“  “  Top  8 

Thickness  2% 

To  be  free  from  sap  and  nots  etc. 


Dimentions  for  Plank  etc.  for  the  ship  building  at  Braintree 
(The  Massachusetts) 

M 


1000  of  5  inches  from 

12  to  14  wide 

from  40  to  50  long 

800 

4%  “ 

13  “ 

U  U  «  ((  (( 

2500 

41/.  “ 

12  to  14 

800 

41/4  “ 

12  to  14- 

14000 

4  “ 

12  to  20- 

from  30  to  50  feet 

1000 

31/.  “ 

u 

12  to  14 

“  40  “  50  “ 

14000 

3 

- 

34100 

The  above  plank  to  be  all  White  Oak  of  the  best  kind. 

20  Wale  Pieces  12  x  13  Inches  and  long  as  possible 
12  Wale  Pieces  for  Waterways  13  x  14  long  also 

Dimentions  of  Beams  for  the  Ship  building  at  Germantown 
(The  Massachusetts) 

Lower  Deck  Beams  Gun  Deck  Beams 


No. 

Lenth 

Breadth  sided 

No. 

Lenth 

Breadth 

Ft.  In. 

In. 

Ft.  In. 

In. 

1 

28 

141/2 

1 

29 

14 

2 

32+  (in 

pencil) 

2 

33 

3 

34+  (  “ 

“  ) 

3 

34-6 

foremasts 

4 

35-3 

4 

35+  (  “ 

) 

5 

35-9 

5 

35+6 

6 

36 

6 

36+ 

7 

36 

7 

36+ 

8 

36 

8 

36+  (  “ 

"  ) 

9 

36 
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9 

36+  (  “  “ 

) 

10 

36 

10 

36+  (  “  “ 

) 

11 

36 

11 

36+  (  “  “ 

) 

12 

36 

15 

12 

36+  (  “  “ 

)15 

Main  hatch 

Main  hatch 

13 

36 

15 

13 

36+ 

15 

14 

35-6 

14 

35+6 

15 

35 

Main  Masts 

16 

34-6 

15 

35 

17 

34 

16 

34-6 

18 

33-6 

17 

34+ 

19 

32-9 

18 

33-6 

14+2 

20 

32-6 

19 

32+9  (  “  “ 

) 

21 

32-3 

20 

32+6 

22 

31-9 

21 

32+ 

23 

31 

22 

31  + 

24 

30 

23 

30+ 

14 

25 

29 

24 

29+ 

Uper 

Deck  Beams 

Number  of  uper  Deck  Beams 

26 

Lenth  from  29  feet  to  32 


Inches 

Sided  or  Breadth  11 

Deep  in  the  middle  10 

at  the  ends  8 

1  Piece  for  cheeks  for  the  main  masts  46  feet  long  24  by  18 
inches 

12  feet  from  the  but. 

1  Ditto  for  the  Foremast  44  feet  long  24  by  18  inches 
12  feet  from  the  But. 

No.  141  Wale  Pieces  13  x  12  In.  and  long  as  possible 
No.  14  Waterway  ( ?)  pieces  14  x  13  Long  also 


Dimentions  of  Ship  Woster  (Worcester)  ats  ( ?)  800  tons 


Length  of  Keel 

Beam 

Ft. 

116 

36 

In. 

Scantling  timber  heads 

1 

-  1 

Depth  of  hold 

13 

- 

With  from  Lower  Deck  to  Gun  Deck 

5 

10 

Gun  Deck  to  Uper  Deck 

6 

-  31/2 

Upper  deck  to  Gunwale 

1 

-  6 

Hight  of  the  Poop 

6 

-  5 
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(Note  that  most  of  these  dimensions  are  repeated  in  the  more 
complete  list  which  follows,  though  there  is  some  variation) 


Dimensions  of  Ship  Worcester  ats  (?)  800 

tons  Ft. 

In. 

Length  of  keil 

116  - 

Bredth  of  Beam 

36 

Scantling  Timber  at  floor  head 

1  - 

1 

Depth  of  hold  to  the  lower  deck 

13  - 

Heighth  from  lower  deck  to  Gundeck 

5  - 

10 

Gundeck  to  upper  deck 

6  - 

3^2 

Upper  deck  to  Gunwale 

1  - 

3 

Bredth  on  upper  Deck  at  the  Main  Masts 

28: 

10 

The  Chest  Tree 

29: 

10 

Ileigth  of  the  Poop 

6  • 

5 

Forecastle  Trunk  for  Stys  below  the  upper 

deck  1  - 

11 

Heigth  from  upper  deck  to  upper  part  forecastle  1  -  11 
From  forecastle  to  Gunwale  1.  1 

Length  of  the  uj)per  Deck  145 :  6 

Thickness  plank  on  Topsides  3  In.,  of  Top  Timber 
9  In.,  the  wales  6  In.  First  streak  under  the 
wale  5  In.  Second  4%  Third  4^/^  Fourth  4%  Fifth  4  In. 
Heighth  from  Keil  to  Gunwale  28  ft  4  In. 

Thickness  lower  deck  beams  14  In.  by  11  Inches. 

Gun  Deck  Beams  13J  by  11 

Upper  Deck  Beams  by 

Samuel  Parkman  at  (  ?  )  N  5 

Masts  &  Yards 


In.  Ft. 
diam.  long 

In.  Ft. 
diam.  long 

In.  Ft. 

diam.  long 

Main  Mast  27  84 

Topmast 

15^  &  50 

GaUant  8^  &  24^ 

41 

to  the  rigging 

Fore  “  27  77 

it 

cc 

“  8i  &  22i 

1 

to  the  rigging 

Mizzen  “  20  73 

12  34 

“  H  &  17i 

to  the  rigging 

Bowsprit  27  52 

Jibb  boom  11&41 

Driver  boom  10^&55 

Ft. 

long 


Main  Yard 

74 

Topsail 

50 

Gallant 

36 

Fore  “ 

68 

a 

48 

(t 

34 

Mizzen  “ 

62 

<{ 

37 

ii 

25 

Sprit  sail  “  50  Cross  Jack  Yard  50 

Received  the  foregoing  dimensions  from  the  carpenter  of  the 
W  orcester. 

The  Worcester  has  only  thirteen  ports  of  a  side.  The  Super- 
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intendent  will  be  pleased  to  order  this  or  such  number  be¬ 
tween  it  and  sixteen  as  he  shall  judge  best. 

It  is  indicative  of  American  ship  building  that  the 
masts  and  yards  were  slightly  larger  in  most  instances  on 
the  Massachtisetts. 


SAMUEL  McINTIRE  BILLS  FOR  CARVING 


Owner  of  the  Brig^  Pompey  to  Sami  Mclntire,  Dr. 


to  Carving  the  Starn  &  Quarter  pieces 

£40. 

0. 

,0 

a  Knee  measuring  6  feet  @  5/  pr  ft 

5. 

,  0. 

,0 

Pr  Catfaces  @5/  each 

1. 

67, 

.0 

4  double  Scrowles  @4/6  each 

3. 

,  0 

.0 

£49, 

,67 

.0 

Salem  14*’’  Sept  1802 

Received  Payment  in  full 
Samuel  M'Intire 


Capt.  Joshuay  Ward  to  E  &  J.  Sanderson,  Dr. 
to  4  mahogany  Chair  frames  @30/  6.0.0 

to  Mr.  Mack  Intire’s  Bill  for  Carving  do.  @  5/4  1,1.4 

£7.1.4 


Salem  July  20,  1795 

Received  Pay 

E  &  J.  Sanderson 


xM  O  R  1-: 


!  WONDERS! 

I  O  K  T  II  E  ! 

IN  VISI  B  L  E  WOR  LD:'; 

i  ' 

Or,  The  Wcndeis  of  t!\e 

Wojilb, 

Displ.iy’tl  in  Five  Parts. 

Parti.  An  Account  of  the  SufErings  of  Written  by 

the  Reverend  Mr.  C.  Af. 

P.  II.  Several  l  etters  to  the  Author,  SJe.  And  his  Reply  relating 
to  Witchcraft. 

P.  III.  The  Differences  between  the  Inhabitants  of  5.j/exaA'’ilIagc,  .and 
Mr.  I'.tfils  their  Minifter,  in  Kc-x-l'.s.^l.md. 

P.  1 V.  l.ctters  of  a  Gentleman  iinintereticd,  Enile.avouring  to  prove 
the  received  Opinions  about  WitchcraittobcOnhoilox,  Withlhort 
Effays  to  their  Anfwcrs. 

P.  V.  A  fliort  1  liftorical  Accout  of  Matters  of  Faifl  in  th.at  .Affair. 

To  which  is  added,  .A  Poftl'cript  relating  to  a  Book  intitled.  The 
Life  of  S»V  W  I  L  L  1  A  M  P  H  1  P  S. 


Colleffed  by  R»4f>f  Calif,  Merchant,  of  Bojl^n  in  Nev-EyiiUnJ. 
l  icenreJ  and  Entred  according  to  Order. 


LONDON: 

Printed  for  Nath.  HiHar,  at  the  Priuett-Arms,  it)  Le.tJen-H.tHJli-ett, 
over  againft  St.  Mary- Ax,  and  JoJcyh  Cclljer,  at  the  Golden- Isi hie, 
on  London- Bridge.  1700. 
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ROBERT  CALEF  AND  SOME  OF  HIS 
DESCENDANTS. 

By  Anke  Calef  Boardman 

A  genealogy  may  be,  for  those  who  consult  it,  little 
more  than  a  list  of  names  and  dates  conveniently  arranged. 
Those  who  compile  its  facts  and  figures,  however,  find  it 
something  quite  different,  for  which  dates  and  names  are 
hut  the  framework.  It  is  a  panorama  that  this  family 
presents — the  social  history  in  miniature  of  this  land  from 
Massachusetts  Bay  to  the  Golden  Gate. 

The  Calef  picture  begins  dramatically  with  Robert, 
the  emigrant,  a  man  of  sanity  and  public  spirit,  unmoved 
alike  by  the  hysteria  of  the  witchcraft  delusion  or  by  the 
“great”  of  his  day.  His  sons,  his  sons-in-law,  his  grand¬ 
sons,  are  builders  of  the  industries  of  Boston  and  there¬ 
abouts.  They  are  land  owners  and  often  physicians, 
Sons’  sons  followed  the  sea  or  pushed  into  the  forests  to 
the  north,  eastward  and  westward.  Short  lives  often  and 
no  families  for  those  Calef  seamen,  as  is  the  fate  of 
sailors;  but  for  the  frontiersmen  many  sons  and  daughters, 
and  the  danger,  greater  than  that  of  the  sea,  of  Indian 
raids.  Neither  perils  nor  failures  held  them  back  from 
clearing  new  land,  felling  trees  and  building  mills,  while 
the  daughters,  careless  of  hardship,  set  up  new  homes 
further  north  and  further  east  and  further  west,  till  the 
Revolution  broke  and  for  the  time  gave  pause  to  settle¬ 
ment. 

The  Boston  Tea  Party  numbered  three  Calef  cousins 
among  its  participants.  Continental  muster  rolls  give  rec¬ 
ords  of  many  a  Calef  soldier  and  sailor.  One  young 
seaman,  captured  by  the  British,  was  confined  in  Mill 
Prison,  Plymouth,  England,  but  escaped  to  tnke  command 
of  a  brig,  famous  for  its  capture  of  a  British  ship.  At 
about  the  same  time  a  Tory  cousin  was  laboring  in  Lon¬ 
don  to  have  Eastern  Maine  set  off  as  a  loyal  colony,  but 
the  Revolution  found  few  Tories  in  the  family. 

(251) 
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The  exhaustion  of  the  country  after  the  war,  is  marked 
among  the  Calefs  as  the  beginning,  for  a  goodly  number, 
of  their  trek  west,  first  to  northern  Pennsylvania.  Later 
they  are  in  Minnesota,  Illinois,  on  the  Plains,  and  early 
in  California  and  Oregon.  It  is  a  pity  that  stories  of 
these  pioneers  are  lacking,  for  they  were  of  those  who 
built,  bit  by  bit,  hardship  by  hardship,  courage  by  cour¬ 
age,  the  empire  beyond  the  Alleghanies. 

In  New  England  the  Calefs  pushed  north  from  Boston 
to  Exeter  and  Portsmouth  and  shared  in  the  founding  of 
Chester,  Sanbornton  and  other  New  Hampshire  towns. 
A  few  of  their  early  homesteads  are  still  standing,  some 
with  the  old  family  burying  ground  not  far  away.  In 
one  such,  under  the  shadow  of  Calef  Hill,  generations  of 
Calefs  lie — forever  a  part  of  the  stern  land  they  loved. 

There  was  no  divided  family  when  the  Civil  War  came. 
Their  record,  of  names  scattered  west  and  east,  is  a  sym¬ 
bol  of  the  thousands  of  other  families  whose  sons  bore 
their  part,  privates  and  officers,  prisoners,  wounded,  killed, 
in  the  life  and  death  struggle  to  which  the  land  was  fore¬ 
doomed. 

This  genealogy  is  a  continuation  and  amplification  of 
the  work  of  Mr.  William  Wallace  Lunt  of  the  Hingham 
Historical  Society,  published  in  1928.  His  data  has  been 
compared  with  whatever  information  has  since  come  to 
hand,  new  records  added  and,  where  there  is  slight  dis¬ 
agreement,  such  as  in  the  spelling  of  a  name,  the  reading 
adopted  that  seems,  on  the  evidence  presented,  the  more 
probable.  In  a  few  instances,  where  the  differences  were 
important,  the  records  have  been  reviewed  and  the  rea¬ 
sons  for  decisions  arrived  at  are  given  under  the  entries. 
There  has,  outside  of  this  comparison,  been  no  attempt 
to  re-verify  in  detail  the  dates  and  lists  as  they  already 
exist.  The  present  editor  has  accepted  the  careful  work 
of  her  forerunner,  and  has  simply  tried  to  give  to  the 
members  of  the  Calef  family  information  till  now  scat¬ 
tered  and  largely  inaccessible. 

It  is  impossible  to  vouch  for  the  accuracy  of  many 
anecdotes  included,  since  these  rest  mainly  upon  family 
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tradition,  but  nothing  of  which  there  seems  reason  for 
doubt  has  been  used. 

One  question,  however,  demands  more  complete  treat¬ 
ment.  It  has  been  largely  taken  for  granted  that  all 
Calefs  in  the  United  States  are  descendants  of  Robert, 
but  Mr.  Lunt  himself  was  uneasy  over  the  appearance 
of  an  unknown  Stephen  and  an  unattached  Jonathan  in 
records  of  Charlestown,  Mass.  He  finally  gave  both,  with 
a  question  mark,  to  Peter  (11).  No  official  record  has 
been  found,  however,  giving  Peter  a  son  Stephen,  while 
a  Jonathan  of  the  same  time  and  place  had  a  son  Stephen. 
To  add  to  the  puzzle,  an  earlier  Stephen  was  in  Charles¬ 
town  in  1700  petitioning  the  Massachusetts  Committee 
on  Claims  as  to  lands  in  the  “Eastern  Country.”  The 
boundaries  had  been  destroyed  in  the  Indian  War  of  the 
preceding  ten  years,  and  Stephen  claimed  “a  tract  of 
land  lying  within  the  towns  of  Edgecomb  and  Newcastle, 
and  bounded  as  follows,  viz :  beginning  at  Sheepscot  Falls 
over  a  cove  to  a  parcel  of  marsh  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river  which  bounds  it  from  the  Burnt  Islands,  which  is 
the  northerly  end  thereof,  and  from  thence  to  a  freshet 
called  the  Oven’s  Mouth,  also  one  full  sixth  part  of  two 
three  hundred  acre  lots  laid  out  in  Sheepscot  to  David 
Allen  formerly  of  Boston,  deceased,  which  land  was  con¬ 
veyed  by  Thomas  and  Francis  Allen  to  Samuel  Calef, 
uncle  to  said  Stephen.” 

This  record  leaves  no  doubt  that  there  were  a  Samuel 
and  a  Stephen  Calef  in  this  country  before  1700  who  are 
not  included  in  any  known  records  of  Robert’s  family. 
That  this  first  Stephen  may  be  the  father  of  the  Jonathan 
who  had  a  boy  Stephen  (39)  baptized  in  Charlestown, 
February  13th,  1743,  is  a  reasonable  guess,  but  upheld 
only  by  the  indirect  evidence  of  lack  of  any  other  father 
for  Jonathan.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  however,  that  among 
the  descendants  of  Jonathan  and  his  son,  the  second  Ste¬ 
phen  (39),  of  whom  there  chance  to  be  full  records,  the 
name  Stephen  is  found  frequently,  while  hardly  used  at 
all  in  the  lines  of  the  undoubted  descendants  of  Robert. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  name  of  Robert  is  foimd  in  all 
other  early  Robert  lines,  but  not  once  in  that  of  Stephen 
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(39),  Also,  Stephen’s  branch  spelled  the  name  “Califf” 
from  the  time  of  the  son  of  Stephen  (39). 

Since  there  is  not  such  documentary  proof  as  to  justify 
the  division  of  the  family  between  two  ancestors,  Robert 
and  Stephen,  the  usage  of  Mr.  Lunt  in  keeping  Stephen’s 
(39)  descent  from  Peter  (11)  has  been  followed,  but  the 
name  (Califf)  is  inserted  with  all  entries  of  this  line. 
The  alternative  descent  would  read  Stephen,  Jonathan, 
Stephen  (39). 

In  Savage’s  “Genealogical  Dictionary  of  the  First  Set¬ 
tlers  of  J^ew  England,”  a  James  Calef  “at  Rowley,  1644” 
heads  the  Calef  list — but  with  no  further  information. 
When  he  came,  what  he  did,  where  he  went,  is  all  un¬ 
known,  but  with  a  J ames  in  Rowley,  a  Robert  in  Boston, 
a  Samuel  in  what  is  now  Maine,  before  1700,  one  wonders 
if  after  all  the  Calef  family  may  not  have  possessed  two 
of  the  proverbial  three  brothers. 

Happily  for  the  genealogist  “Uncle  Samuel”  seems  to 
have  done  nothing  more  complicating  than  to  buy  forests 
while  the  Indians  were  still  peering  between  the  branches. 
So  the  descendants  of  “possibly  Peter”  as  Mr.  Lunt  in 
despair  of  finding  further  data,  described  them,  are  left 
to  take  their  choice  of  forebear  between  the  emigrant 
Robert  and  Stephen  of  the  Maine  vroods. 

This  task  has  been  a  labor  of  love,  born  of  the  memory 
of  the  deep  interest  taken  by  !Major  Benjamin  Shreve 
Calef  of  Boston,  and  by  Judge  Calef  of  Middletown,  in 
preserving  for  future  Calefs  the  record  of  their  fore¬ 
bears,  whose  lives  were  built,  staunch  and  true,  into  this 
our  land.  Loyalty  to  the  old  name,  to  what  it  stood  for 
and  still  demands  from  those  who  bear  it  today,  has  been 
expressed  in  letters  from  many  parts  of  the  country. 
“My  son  is  Robert  Calef,”  writes  a  man  from  the  south 
— as  do  others  from  northern  and  far  western  states. 
What  more  could  Robert  Calef  ask  than  that  his  children’s 
children,  cherishing  his  name  through  the  generations, 
should  so  honor,  through  him,  a  fearless  devotion  to  truth 
and  justice.  A.  C.  B. 
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1.  Robert  Caeef,  the  emigrant,  of  Boston  and  Rox- 
bury,  Mass.,  b.  probably  abt.  1648,  England;  d.  13  April 
1719,  Roxbury,  Mass.,  “aged  71”;  m.  abt.  1670,  Mary 
- ,  b.  - ;  d.  12  i^ov.  1719,  Roxbury. 

Children,  bom  probably  in  England : 

2  i  Joseph,  b.  abt.  1671. 

3  ii  Robert,  b.  abt.  1674. 

4  iii  John,  b.  abt.  167.5. 

5  iv  Jeremiah,  b.  abt.  1683. 

6  V  Martha. 

7  vi  Mary,  b.  1686. 

Children,  born  at  Boston : 

Yii  Edward,  b.  30  Jan.  1688. 

viii  Daniel,  b.  27  Dee.  1691;  d.  13  April  1712;  buried  in 
Eliot  Cemetery,  Roxbury. 

The  first  record  found  of  Robert  and  Mary  Calef  is 
that  of  the  baptism  of  their  son  Edward  at  the  New  South 
Church,  Boston,  in  1688.  In  what  year  they  came  to  this 
new  land,  and  whether  James  Calef,  forty  years  before  in 
Rowley,  and  Samuel  Calef,  land  owmer  in  “the  Eastern 
Country,”  now  Maine,  before  1700,  were  kin,  are  ques¬ 
tions  for  the  curious.  All  we  know  is  that  there  were 
six  children  in  the  home  of  the  doughty  merchant  when 
Edward  was  born,  and  since  no  record  of  their  baptisms 
is  found,  it  may  safely  be  taken  that  they  had  been  born 
in  England,  though  their  town  is  still  to  discover. 

The  family  is  of  English  origin.  Camden’s  “Remains 
of  Britaine”  gives  the  epitaph  of  Sir  John  Calfe  who 
lived  in  the  clays  of  Henry  TIT,  1216  to  1270.  A  cen¬ 
tury  later  “the  Danish  King  Waldemar  IV  gave  to  the 
nobleman  Calf,  his  intimate  friend,  the  Castle  of  Ripon, 
in  Jutland”  as  is  told  in  Sinding’s  “History  of  Scandi¬ 
navia.”  In  the  Church  of  St.  Nicholas  in  London,  is  an 
inscription  to  the  memory  of  one  John  Calfe,  dated  1426, 
and  “Visitations”  of  several  churches,  as  St.  George’s  and 
St.  Paul’s,  have  references  to  Calfe  or  Calef. 

Coming  closer  to  Robert  the  emigrant  is  the  will  of 
Jerome  Calfe  made  on  the  11th  of  February  1640,  at 
Stansted,  England.  Jerome  left  his  goods  to  his  brothers. 
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Joseph,  Robert,  Edward,  and  to  a  nephew,  Jerome,  son 
of  a  brother  William.  These  names  are  borne  by  sons 
and  grandsons  of  Robert  of  Boston,  save  Jerome,  and  if 
that  were  used  as  a  form  of  Jeremiah,  the  coincidence  is 
complete. 

Robert  held  continuing  relations  with  the  mother  coun¬ 
try,  for  he  was  part  owner  at  different  times  of  four  ves¬ 
sels,  the  Three  Brothers,  captured  from  the  French  in 
July,  1696;  the  Unity,  the  Katharine,  and  late  in  life, 
the  Adventure.  Through  the  eighteenth  century  his 
grandsons  and  great  grandsons  were  in  close  business  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  London  firm  of  Robert  Calef  and  John 
Chuter,  of  18  St.  Mary’s  Axe,  later  of  Old  City  Cham¬ 
bers,  Bishopgate  Street.  It  is  noteworthy,  too,  that  this 
firm  came  forward  at  once,  without  solicitation,  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  fund  raised  in  London  for  the  sufferers 
from  the  Boston  fire  of  1787. 

Legend,  which  his  career  in  the  new  world  gives  no 
reason  to  doubt,  says  that  Robert  was  well  educated,  at¬ 
tended  one  of  the  universities,  was  liberal  in  his  views 
and,  due  to  too  sympathetic  defense  of  the  Quakers,  found 
it  well  to  leave  England.  He  established  himself  as  a 
merchant  and  cloth  maker,  and  was  soon  one  of  Boston’s 
solid  citizens,  serving  as  administrator  of  three  estates  in 
1690  and  appointed  constable  in  1691.  He  had  reached 
Boston  in  an  evil  day,  however,  for  men  of  his  temper. 
The  belief  in  witchcraft,  throughout  Europe  for  four 
centuries  the  source  of  untold  mental  anguish,  of  perse¬ 
cution  and  of  hideous  deaths,  had  crossed  the  Atlantic  in 
the  mental  luggage  of  the  settlers.  Increase  Mather,  pres¬ 
ident  of  Harvard,  had  published  his  “Illustrious  Provi¬ 
dences”  in  1684,  and  his  son  Cotton  Mather  had  followed 
this  in  1689  by  “Memorable  Providences  Relating  to 
Witchcraft 'and  Possessions.”  The  delusion  came  to  its 
head  in  Salem  in  1692  where  five  men  and  women,  pro¬ 
testing  their  innocence,  were  hung  in  one  day.  In  all, 
twenty  were  executed  and  many  lay  in  prison  before 
sanity  returned.  The  Salem  hangings  had  given  pause 
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to  the  hysteria  and  the  governor,  Sir  William  Phips,  com¬ 
ing  back  to  Boston  from  an  expedition  against  the  French 
and  Indians,  thought  matters  were  going  too  far.  He 
dismissed  the  court  he  had  set  up  and  released  the  accused 
awaiting  trial. 

This  might  have  seemed  the  end  of  the  terror,  but  early 
in  the  next  year  another  case  of  witchcraft  was  announced, 
this  time  in  the  North  Church,  the  special  domain  of  the 
Mathers,  and  Robert  Calef  went  with  others  to  visit  this 
young  woman,  Margaret  Rule,  when  Increase  and  Cotton 
Mather  were  both  to  be  there.  A  description  of  Calef  on 
this  occasion  exists  in  an  article  in  the  Boston  Saturday 
Evening  Gazette  of  September  7, - ,  by  Walter  Little¬ 

field. 

“He  (Mather)  was  confronted  by  a  little  gentleman  dressed 
entirely  in  black,  whose  dark  eyes  snapped  with  angry  intelli¬ 
gence  toward  the  parson,  who  had  just  entered;  this  indi¬ 
vidual  was  Robert  Calef,  a  man  who  had  read  a  great  deal, 
and  thought  a  great  deal,  and  who  earned  his  daily  bread 
by  carrying  on  the  trade  of  a  clothier.  He  had  made  a  study 
of  the  case  of  the  invalid  during  Mather’s  absence,  and  had 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  she  was  simply  the  victim  of 
nervous  prostration,  that  was  fast  approaching  insanity  under 
the  management  of  the  deluded  pastor.  Words  arose  be¬ 
tween  the  two  in  the  sick  chamber;  Calef  always  calm  and 
logical,  Mather  rapidly  waxing  passionate,  until,  losing  his 
temper  entirely,  he  told  his  opponent  that  he  was  ‘one  of 
the  worst  liars’ — and  left  the  house  in  a  rase.” 

The  result  of  this  encounter  was  a  series  of  letters  and 
a  description  of  the  examination  made  by  the  two  clergy¬ 
men  of  the  poor  woman  that  caused  Cotton  Mather  to 
have  Calef  arrested  for  slander,  and  to  decry  him  from 
the  pulpit. 

Calef  appears  to  have  been  unperturbed  by  the  arrest, 
and  rised  part  of  his  time  while  on  bail  to  write  further 
to  the  incensed  minister.  The  case  was  dismissed,  no 
one  appearing  against  Robert,  but  he  still  persisted  in  his 
demand  for  a  reply  to  his  questions.  What  he  asked  for 
and  never  got  was  scripture  warrant  for  the  definition  of 
witchcraft  and  for  the  methods  used  to  discover  witches, 
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that  had  led  to  “a  biggotted  zeal  stirring  up  a  most  Blind 
and  Bloody  rage  not  against  enemies  or  irreligious,  profli¬ 
gate  persons,  but  against  as  virtuous  and  as  religious  as 
any  they  have  left  behind  them  in  this  country,”  and  “occa¬ 
sioning  great  Dishonour  and  Blasphemy  of  the  name  of 
God,  .  .  .  and  as  a  natural  effect  thereof  .  .  .  great  in¬ 
crease  of  Atheism”. 

He  analyzes  the  doctrines  behind  this  madness  to  their 
logical  conclusions,  to  a  universe  ruled  by  two  powers, 
God  and  the  Devil,  and  declares  that  the  leaders  are  but 
the  ancient  Manicheans  come  to  life;  that  the  Indians 
share  their  belief  and  that  the  Papists  borrowed  it  from 
the  heathen.  He  is  afire  with  indignation  over  “that  hob¬ 
goblin  monster  witchcraft,  whereby  this  country  was  night- 
mared”  and  in  his  horror  at  the  events  he  blames  the 
learning  of  the  day,  the  “heathen  philosophies,”  in  which 
he  himself  had  probably  been  trained,  as  the  source  of 
these  diabolical  beliefs.  When  Cotton  Mather  offers  the 
use  of  his  library  that  Calef  may  become  better  informed 
on  the  subject  which  he  is  daring  to  discuss,  he  retorts, 
“I  thank  God  I  have  the  Bible,  and  I  do  judge  that  suf¬ 
ficient  to  demonstrate  the  foundation  of  Religion.”  “That 
there  are  witches  is  not  in  doubt,  the  scriptures  else  were 
in  vain  which  affirm  their  punishment  to  lx*  death,  but 
what  this  witchcraft  is  and  wherein  it  does  consist  seems 
to  be  the  whole  difficulty.” 

The  “levitation”  of  Margaret  Rule  he  turns  back  upon 
her  minister  with  the  comment,  that,  if  true,  it  appears 
to  settle  the  question  “long  controverted  between  the  Pro¬ 
testants  and  Papists,  whether  miracles  are  ceased,”  in 
favor  of  the  Papists! 

His  letters  infuriate  Cotton  Mather  to  such  phrases  as 
“vile  fool,”  “instrument  of  Satan,”  “coal  from  Hell,” 
but  while  Calef  was  always  studiously  courteous  the 
flashes  of  satire  and  again  of  humor  make  no  doubt  that 
he  is  enjoying  the  combat.  His  relish  is  plain  to  read  in 
the  postscript  which  he  adds  to  a  respectful  letter  in  1693, 
to  report  the  comment  made  by  an  Indian  to  a  Captain 
Hill  at  Saco  Fort.  “French  ministers,”  said  the  Indian, 
“are  better  than  English  ministers,  for  before  the  French 
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came  there  were  a  great  many  witches  among  the  Indians, 
but  now  there  are  none,  and  there  are  witches  among  the 
English  ministers,  as  Burroughs,  who  was  hanged  for  it.” 

“Were  I  disposed  to  make  reflections  upon  it,”  adds 
Calef,  “I  suppose  you  will  judge  the  field  large  enough, 
but  I  forbear.” 

He  inquires,  in  his  reply  to  an  “uninterested  gentle¬ 
man”  who  came  to  the  defense  of  the  witchcraft  theory, 
if  good  angels,  only  able  to  go  on  missions  when  sent  by 
God,  are  not  therefore  less  powerful  than  fallen  angels 
who,  according  to  the  teachings  in  question,  could  and 
did  “go  to  and  fro  on  the  earth  seeking  whom  they  may 
devour.”  Perhaps  his  neatest  conclusion  is  written  also 
to  this  defender  of  orthodoxy.  “The  Romanists  are  much 
obliged  to  you  for  making  transubstantiation  ...  to  be 
of  as  old  a  date  as  the  appearance  of  devils,  and  that  the 
one  implieth  no  more  contradiction  than  the  other:  if 
so  we  do  well  to  think  seriously  whether  we  are  not  guilty 
of  great  sin  in  separating  from  them  ...” 

His  account  of  certain  of  the  witchcraft  cases  follows 
these  various  letters  and  really  completes  the  book,  but 
the  appearance  of  a  laudatory  “Life  of  Sir  William 
l*hips”  was  more  than  Calef  could  endure  in  silence.  He 
adds  to  his  book  a  “Postscript,”  not  carefully  considered 
like  his  letters,  but  red  hot.  Though  Phips’s  biography 
had  been  issued  without  signature,  Calef  remarks  that 
“it  were  not  witchcraft  to  determine  that  Mr.  Cotton 
Mather  is  the  author  of  it.”  Then  follows  a  scathing 
i*eview  that  yields  us  one  more  fact  about  Robert  himself. 
He  was  as  opposed  to  the  jwlitical  theories  of  the  Mathers 
as  he  was. to  their  theology. 

N^o  Boston  printer  would  risk  printing  this  handful  of 
dynamite  and  the  papers  travelled  to  England  where  they 
found  a  publisher,  N^ath.  Hillar  of  London.  Calef  may 
have  sent  them  to  those  London  Calefs  whose  relationship 
was  closer  than  mere  business,  or  have  taken  them  over 
himself.  They  did  not  come  back  till  1700,  and  then  the 
booksellers  eyed  askance  the  beautiful  small  quarto,  hardly 
more  than  a  pamphlet.  They  saw  only  danger  to  them¬ 
selves  in  reopening  the  controversy  that  had  lain  a  few 
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years  quiet,  and  refused  counter  room.  How  the  author 
dealt  with  the  edition  one  cannot  guess.  President  In¬ 
crease  Mather  “ordered  the  wicked  book  to  be  burnt  in 
the  College  Yard” — presumably  he  had  a  copy.  Cotton 
Mather  had  one,  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Historical  Society.  Governor  Bellomont’s  copy  was 
sent  him  by  Robert  with  an  inscription  in  the  author’s 
beautiful  and  clear  writing,  and  is  now  one  of  the  treasures 
of  the  New  York  Public  Library.  The  Mathers  them¬ 
selves  saw  to  it  that  the  book  should  be  well  advertised, 
for  they  encouraged  the  printing  of  a  reply  by  a  group  of 
members  of  the  North  Church.  This  bears  the  title  “Some 
few  remarks  on  a  Scandalous  Book  against  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  Ministry  of  New  England,  by  one  Robert  Calef, 
detecting  the  unparalelled  malice  and  falsehood  of  said 
book,  composed  and  published  by  several  persons  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  flock  of  some  of  the  injured  pastors,  and  con¬ 
cerned  for  their  justification,  printed  in  Boston,  1701.” 

Here  was  the  end  of  the  episode.  Judges  and  jury 
were  coming  to  their  senses  and  confessing  their  error. 
The  people  were  awaking  from  the  nightmare,  shocked 
at  what  they  had  approved.  Of  Calef,  twenty-five  years 
later  Mather’s  son  Thomas  said,  “The  man  is  dead, 
his  book  died  long  before  him.”  It  was  however  still  so 
alive  that  it  was  worth  while  to  reprint  it  in  1796.  There 
were  several  editions  in  the  last  century  and  a  partial 
reprint  is  included  in  Burr’s  authoritative  study  of  Calef 
published  in  1914.  Hutchinson,  closely  related  to  the 
Mathers,  writes  in  his  “History  of  Massachusetts”  of 
Calef  as  ‘a  fair  man,  who  substantiated  his  facts’,  and 
Andrew  D.  White  in  “Warfare  of  Science  and  Theology” 
places  him  beside  Montaigne,  Voltaire,  and  Tomasius  in 
his  effort  for  right  reason. 

There  has  been  dispute  as  to  authorship,  some  attribut¬ 
ing  the  work  to  Robert,  son  of  the  emigrant,  but  a  com¬ 
parison  of  the  two  handwritings,  were  there  no  internal 
evidence  that  thought  and  phrase  are  those  of  a  mature 
man,  has  settled  that  question.  Also  it  has  been  held  that 
Calef  was  in  a  fashion  a  mouthpiece  and  helped  in  the 
compositions  by  those  who  would  not  come  out  into  the 
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open,  ^Ir.  Brattle,  brother  of  the  treasurer  of  Harvard 
being  especially  named.  The  Brattles  had  no  need  to 
hide  behind  Calef,  both  snlfering  for  sufficiently  outspoken 
criticism  of  the  court  and  church  proceedings.  Calef  no 
doubt  consulted  with  others  of  like  mind.  He  lays  no 
claim  to  learning,  but  “that  his  reading  is  larger  than 
he  cares  to  parade”  writes  Burr,  “is  evident  to  the  student 
of  the  literature  of  witchcraft.” 

Whether  or  not  his  single-handed  attack  on  the  mighty 
injured  him  financially,  it  did  not  apparently  hurt  his 
standing  in  the  community.  Indeed,  as  though  one  risk 
were  not  enough,  in  the  midst  of  the  fray  he,  with  Thomas 
Banister,  went  bail  for  Thomas  Maule,  a  Quaker  of 
Salem,  who  had  published  a  book  about  that  sect,  “Truth 
held  Forth  and  IMaintained.”  It  is  likely  that  this  is 
the  work  described  by  Cotton  Mather  as  “That  vile  book 
of  Tom  Maule’s  which  the  General  Court  condemned  unto 
the  flames.” 

Defender  of  outcasts  as  he  was  and  no  respecter  of 
persons,  Calef’s  fellow  townsmen  trusted  him.  He  was 
fence  viewer,  clerk  of  the  market,  appraiser.  He  was 
called  as  juror  of  inquest,  commissioner  of  an  estate,  arbi¬ 
trator  in  a  dispute  as  to  a  ship’s  cargo  of  “blackin’  and 
starch.”  He  was  for  several  years  overseer  of  the  poor 
with  Judge  Sewall,  who  calls  at  his  house  to  talk  over 
the  town’s  charities.  At  the  time  of  his  removal  to  Rox- 
bury  in  1710,  he  was  tithing-man,  an  office  of  dignity, 
tapping  the  heads  of  drowsy  parishioners  and  restless  girls 
and  boys  being  but  the  lighter  part  of  its  duties. 

In  Roxbury  he  and  IMarv  had  a  dozen  quiet  years  in 
which  they  watched  their  children  make  their  way  as  sub¬ 
stantial  citizens.  Daniel,  the  youngest  child,  died  and 
was  buried  in  the  Eliot  Cemetery.  The  daughter  Mary 
married  Roxbury’s  physician.  Dr.  Stevens,  and  lived 
near  by.  The  other  daughter  was  in  Portsmouth,  Sons 
were  in  near-by  Boston  and  Ipswich  and  pioneering  in 
N^ew  Hampshire  and  there  were  already  a  few  books  in 
these  new  homes,  and  bits  of  silver.  In  Roxbury, 
Robert  himself  set  up  loom  and  dye  house,  bought  and 
leased  tracts  of  land,  still  ventured  in  foreign  trade  and 
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served  his  fellowtownsmen  as  selectman  until  the  day 
came  when  he  knew  that  he  had  fought  his  last  battle. 
Trusted  neighbors  were  called  and  children  and  a  grand¬ 
son,  and  the  old  man  told  what  was  to  be  done  with  his 
property.  In  another  room  these  friends  wrote  down  what 
he  had  told  them  and  signed  it.  The  will,  in  this  rare 
form  gave  everything  to  the  beloved  wife,  Mary  to  be 
divided  after  her  death  among  the  children.  It  was  a 
large  property.  Mary  outlived  her  husband  by  but  a 
few  months,  and  the  grandson,  Joseph,  was  years  in 
settling  the  estate.  A  lawsuit  as  to  a  lease  in  Dorchester 
ran  until  1771.  Mary’s  family  name  is  nowhere  given, 
but  close  friends  and  next-door  neighbors  were  the  Dorrs, 
and  their  names  and  Mary’s  are  found  together  on  deeds 
that  suggest  family  ownership. 

Among  the  immediate  descendants  of  Robert  and  Mary 
Calef  there  is  one  fact  noticeable  that  might  be  laid  to  the 
door  of  Robert’s  passage  at  arms  with  the  Mathers.  All 
the  family  were  good  church  folk,  subscribing  to  steeples 
and  bells  and  owning  pews  and  helping  to  choose  minis¬ 
ters;  but,  unlike  many  families  of  like  standing,  there 
were  no  clergymen  among  them  before  the  Rev.  Jonathan 
Calef,  bom  in  1762,  and  few  indeed  thereafter.  There 
were  merchants,  sailors,  farmers,  teachers  and  physicians 
often,  but  not  ministers. 

Whittier,  writing  a  century  and  a  half  later  of  the  bit¬ 
terness  bom  of  those  hideous  witch-ridden  days,  faces  for¬ 
ward,  in  the  close  of  his  lines  on  “Calef  of  Roston.” 
When  the  thought  of  man  is  free 
Error  flees  its  lightest  tones 

Evil  can  but  serve  the  right 
Over  all  shall  Love  endure. 

Today  we  know  a  little  more  of  the  power  and  the 
peril  of  mass  psychology  and  of  fear,  so  look  more  under- 
standingly  on  those  who  yield,  while  honoring  those  who, 
like  Robert  Calef,  are  wise  and  brave  enough  to  with¬ 
stand  injustice. 

2  Joseph  (Robert)  of  Ipswich,  Mass.,  b.  probably 
abt.  1671,  England;  d.  28  Detr.  1707,  Ipswich;  m.  2  May 
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1693,  Boaton,  by  Rev.  James  Alleu,  Mary  Ayer,  b.  6  Aug. 
1666,  Haverhill,  Mass.;  d.  1743,  Ipswich;  dau.  of  “Cor¬ 
net”  Peter  and  Hannah  (Allen)  Ayer,  Haverhill. 

Children,  bom  at  Ipswich : 

8  i  Robert,  b.  12  Dec.  1693. 

9  ii  Joseph,  b.  20  May  1695. 

iii  (Samuel,  b.  25  Jan.  1697 ;  d.  11  Sept.  1720,  unm. 

10  iv  ^Ebenezeb,  b.  25  Jan.  1697. 

11  V  Peter,  b.  27  Oct.  1699. 

12  vi  Mary,  b.  12  June  1708  (posthumous). 

Joseph  added  the  profession  of  physician  to  that  of 
clothier.  Mary  Ayer’s  father  was  a  merchant  in  Boston, 
and  a  large  landowner  in  Haverhill.  In  1691-2  in  Ips¬ 
wich,  “Mr.  Joseph  Calef  had  a  grant  of  land  with  Lib¬ 
erty  to  Sett  up  a  Fulling  Mill  in  any  Convenient  place 
not  allreddy  given  or  granted  to  another  .  .  .  provided 
it  be  done  and  finished  within  twelve  months  after  this 
day  upon  These  conditions  that  he  full  cloth  for  ye  Inhab¬ 
itants  for  their  pay  sooner  than  for  other  townsmen.”  A 
fulling  mill  and  saw  mill  on  Mill  River  were  finished 
just  in  time  for  the  wedding,  and  the  young  people  set 
up  housekeeping  with  an  uncommonly  good  start  in  life 
for  those  pioneer  days. 

In  1699  he  is  one  of  the  subscribers  for  the  bell  of  the 
New  Meeting  House  and  his  seat  in  the  church  is  one  of 
position.  In  Ipswich  the  women  of  the  leading  families 
sat  against  the  wall  and  “ye  fifth  pew  on  ye  south  east 
side  of  ye  great  door”  was  Mary’s.  Joseph  sat  with  the 
men  in  the  fourth  seat,  one  occupied  only  by  those  bear¬ 
ing  titles  of  respect.  His  stone  in  the  First  Parish  grave¬ 
yard  reads: 

Here  Lyes  What  Was  Mortal  of  Mr  Joseph  Calef  who  Died 
December  ye  28,  1707  in  3'e  36  year  of  His  age. 

Mary  Ayer  was  an  able  woman  and  brought  up  the  six 
children  and  a  grandson  well.  Not  until  all  her  children 
were  grown  up  did  she  marry  Thomas  Choate  and  so 
happy  were  the  relations  with  this  stepfather  that  he  left 
a  legacy  to  her  daughter  Mary  Calef  White,  while  his 
son  by  a  former  marriage.  Col.  John  Choate,  was  the 
guardian  of  her  orphan  grandson,  John  Calef,  and  left 
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him  a  legacy.  Her  grave  is  in  the  old  Essex  yard  which 
once  was  a  part  of  Ipswich,  then  called  Chebacco,  where 
was  Thomas  Choate’s  home, 

3  Robert  (Robert)  of  Boston,  b.  probably  abt.  1674, 
in  England;  d.  4  Dec.  1722,  Chatham,  Mass.;  m.  23  Dec. 
1699j  Boston,  Margaret  Barton;  d.  btw.  May  and  Sept. 
1744;  dan.  of  James  and  Margaret  Barton  of  Boston  and 
Newton,  Mass. 

Children,  bom  at  Boston: 

i  James,  b.  21  Dec.  1702 ;  d.  young. 

13  ii  Elizabeth,  b.  7  May  1704. 

14  iii  Ann,  b.  7  July  1708. 

15  iv  ^LARGARET,  b.  4  Oct.  1709. 

V  James,  b.  24  Feb.  1711 ;  d.  13  Jan.  1713. 

vi  Maby,  b.  25  Jan.  1712;  d.  young. 

vii  James,  b.  7  Nov.  1714;  living  in  1753,  Bath,  N.  C. 
viii  Robert,  b.  24  Feb.  1716;  d.  before  1720. 

Robert,  jr.,  spelled  his  name  “Calfe”  and  signed  it  in 
an  upright  handwriting.  He  and  ^largaret  Barton  were 
married,  as  were  others  of  his  family,  by  the  well-known 
clergyman  of  the  New  South  Church,  the  Reverend  James 
Allen.  Robert  followed  his  father’s  trade  of  cloth  maker, 
and  bought  himself  his  first  outfit  in  1699 — “one  copper, 
one  press  with  press  paper,  two  looms  with  all  the  tackl¬ 
ing.”  But  by  1707-8  he  sold  many  of  his  tools  and  had 
turned  to  “trading”  in  goods  and  in  lands. 

He  was  clerk  of  the  market  in  1706,  constable  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year,  and  member  of  Captain  Savage’s  company. 
In  1710  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  Ancient  and  Hon¬ 
ourable  Artillery  Company. 

In  1711  as  “shopkeeper”  he,  with  others,  leased  for 
ninety-nine  years  from  his  father-in-law,  James  Barton, 
a  wharf  and  warehouse  in  Boston.  Judge  Sewall  men¬ 
tions  calling  at  Robert’s  shop,  and  it  is  from  his  diary 
that  we  know  of  the  death  of  the  second  boy,  James,  for 
the  Judge  went  to  the  funeral. 

Though  still  interchangeably  “clothier”  and  “mer¬ 
chant,”  Robert  was  dealing  in  land  in  Cambridge,  New¬ 
ton,  Brookline,  as  well  as  Boston.  In  1719  Margaret 
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acted  as  his  attorney  in  fact,  which  suggests  that  he  may 
have  had  an  illness  in  that  year.  This  may  well  explain 
why  he,  the  eldest  son  living,  was  not  made  administrator 
of  his  father’s  estate. 

In  1721  Mary  and  Robert  were  of  those  courageous 
parents  who  had  Dr.  Boylston  inoculate  their  children 
for  small-pox. 

He  drew  his  will,  singularly  well-considered  and  just, 
in  1720.  It  reads: 

By  the  grace  of  God,  Amen.  .  .  .  being  now  in  sound 
body  and  minde,  yett  considering  my  own  Naturall  frailty 
of  Life  doe  now  make  this  my  last  will  and  testament.  First 
and  foremost,  committing  my  Soule  into  ye  hands  of  All- 
mighty  God,  hopeing  a  remishon  and  pardon  of  all  my  Sins 
in  and  by  ye  Merrits  of  my  Saviour  and  Redeemer,  ye  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  and  then  committing  my  Body  to  the  Earth 
from  whence  it  was  derived  in  hope  of  a  Gloryous  Reaserrec- 
tion  at  Christ  Second  Appearance.  My  Will  is  that  after 
my  Body  is  Decently  Entered  according  to  ye  Discretion  of 
my  well  beloved  wife  .  .  .  |  she]  shall  have  all  and  Singular 
ye  improvement  of  my  whol  Estate  during  her  widdowhood 
and  in  case  that  She  Shall  See  cause  to  alter  her  condition 
by  marriage  that  then  She  Shall  quitt  her  administration- 
ship  and  the  Improvement  of  the  Estate  wholly  to  be  for  the 
bennifitt  of  my  children,  only  two  hundred  pounds  I  will 
unto  her  upon  her  marriage.  .  .  .  my  son  James  shall  have 
one  Hundred  Pounds  when  of  Age  more  than  aney  of  the 
rest  of  My  Children,  and  allso  I  doe  hereby  give  and  bequeath 
two  Hundred  Pounds  ought  of  My  Said  Estate  in  order  for 
defraying  the  charges  of  bringing  him  up  to  the  Collig,  if 
he  incline  to  laming,  but  if  not,  then  to  be  equally  divided 
among  him  and  the  rest  of  my  children. .  (viz.  Elizabeth, 
Ann  and  Margaret)  together  with  what  children  it  Shall 
please  God  to  give  me  and  my  present  wife  .  .  .  and  it  is 
my  minde  and  will  that  my  daughters  Elizabeth,  Ann  and 
Margaret  have  an  equal  proportion  of  all  my  whole  Estate, 
both  personall  and  reall,  only  what  is  before  excepted  unto 
my  son  James.  .  .  . 

Robert  was  found  drowned  at  Chatham,  and  a  coroner’s 
jury  pronounced  that  he  “voluntarily  and  feloniously,  as 
a  felon,  of  himself,  did  Kill  and  murder  himself  by 
Drowning  himself  against  the  Peace  of  our  Soverign  Lord 
the  King,  his  crown  and  Dignity.” 
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There  is  much  to  make  the  student  discredit  the  deci¬ 
sion  of  those  fourteen  citizens.  Suicide  was  looked  on 
with  such  horror  as  to  he  almost  unknown.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  records  to  suggest  that  Robert  was  of  a 
nervous  temperament.  Certainly  the  will,  with  its  just 
and  generous  foresight  for  every  member  of  his  family 
and  its  provision  for  possible  future  children,  was  drawn 
up,  one  would  say,  by  an  uncommonly  well-balanced  per¬ 
son.  The  excellent  marriages  made  by  the  three  daugh¬ 
ters  suggest  that  there  was  no  shadow  of  disgrace  attach¬ 
ing  to  the  family,  as  would  be  looked  for  at  that  time  had 
the  decision  been  generally  accepted.  It  may  not  be  amiss 
to  weigh  also  the  fact  that  his  father,  the  fearless  oppo¬ 
nent  of  the  witchcraft  persecutions,  was  not  long  dead 
.and  many  of  his  enemies  still  lived.  Robert  himself  was 
by  some  believed  to  be  the  author  of  his  father’s  book,  so 
that  here  was  an  opportunity  to  discredit  the  author  that 
could  hardly  be  overlooked. 

The  only  living  son,  James,  for  whose  education  Rob¬ 
ert  made  careful  provision,  did  not  “incline  to  laming,” 
but  became  a  brazier  and  was  far  away  in  North  Carolina 
when  his  mother  died.  He  appointed  John  Scollay  of 
Boston  his  attorney  and  sold  all  the  property  that  was 
his  inheritance.  He  was  living  in  Bath  Town,  N.  C.,  in 
1753,  but  nothing  further  is  known  of  him. 

A  portrait  of  Margaret  Barton  Calef  is  still  owned  in 
the  family.  Her  will  gave  each  of  her  grandchildren 
twenty  pounds,  except  Ann  and  Rebecca  Green,  who  were 
to  have  thirty  each.  The  first  granddaughter  to  be  mar¬ 
ried  was  to  have  a  bed.  The  fortunate  granddaughter 
was  probably  Margaret  Green,  her  namesake,  who  mar¬ 
ried  in  1750,  Richard  Draper,  printer  and  publisher  of 
the  Massachusetts  Gazette  and  Boston  Weehly  News 
Letter. 

4  John  (Robert)  of  Newbury,  Mass.;  Nottingham 
and  Chester,  N.  H. ;  b.  probably  abt.  1675  in  England; 
d.  btw.  March  and  May,  1748,  Chester;  m.  10  June  1702, 
Boston,  Mass.,  by  Mr.  Sam  Willard,  Deborah  King,  bp. 
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18  May  1679,  Hingham,  Mass.;  d. - ;  dau.  of  William 

and  Deborah,  (Prince)  King  of  Boston. 

Children,  bom  at  Newbury : 


16 

i 

ii 

John,  b.  3  June  1703. 

Deborah,  b.  21  Jan.  1705 ;  d.  before  1747, 

17 

iii 

William,  b.  17  July  1706. 

18 

iv 

Mary,  b.  4  Feb.  1708. 

19 

V 

.Tamer,  b.  31  Jan.  1710. 

20 

vi 

King,  b.  5  Nov.  1711. 

21 

vii 

Robert,  b.  7  May  1715. 

22 

viii 

Joseph,  b.  31  Oct.  1718. 

2.1 

ix 

Daniel,  b.  10  Jan.  1720. 

John  was  one  of  the  petitioners  for  the  grant  of  Not¬ 
tingham,  and  a  grantor  of  Chester,  N.  H. 

He  moved  to  Chester  in  1734,  where,  when  he  was 
sixty,  he  w'as  granted  the  “liberty  to  build  a  fulling  mill 
at  Massabecsek  brook,  between  the  two  Ponds.”  He  was 
a  much-trusted  citizen,  being  appointed  to  collect  the 
rates  from  the  Newbury  proprietors  of  Chester,  one  of  a 
committee  to  adjust  the  selectman’s  accounts,  and  three 
times  himself  selectman.  In  the  division  of  the  Chester 
church  into  two  camps,  Presbyterian  and  Congregational, 
he  was  a  leader  in  the  latter;  on  the  committee  to  choose 
the  minister,  to  sell  seats  in  the  meeting  house  and  to  set 
the  salary.  When  after  five  years  of  dissension  over  the¬ 
ology  and  church  ta.xes,  two  parishes  were  set  up,  he  signed 
a  remarkable  report  on  this  settlement  to  the  General 
Court,  stating  that  “since  which  time  they  have  proceeded 
in  the  most  cordial  manner  and  have  endeavoured  to  take 
the  best  method  the  circumstances  will  admit  to  raise 
money  for  the  respective  ministers.” 

He  and  Deborah  reared  a  sturdy  family  whose  mem¬ 
bers  gave  good  account  of  themselves.  His  will  made  in 
1748  reads:  “Imprimis,  I  give  to  my  wife,  Deborah,  a 
good  and  suitable  maintenancf;,  in  sickness  and  in  health, 
becoming  her  quality,  during  her  Natural  life,  to  be  ren¬ 
dered  to  her  by  my  executor.”  To  his  six  sons  he  gave 
twenty  shillings  each ;  to  the  three  children  of  his  daugh¬ 
ter,  Mary  Etheridge,  ten  shillings  each.  The  remainder 
of  his  estate  he  gave  to  his  son  Robert,  his  sole  executor. 
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and  to  him  committed  the  care  and  maintenance  of 
Deborah. 

Widow  Deborah  King  Calef  is  said  to  have  married 
a  Robert  Smith,  but  her  mother,  Deborah  King,  is  also 
said  to  have  married  a  man  of  the  same  name,  which 
suggests  a  possible  misreading  of  records. 

5  Jeremiah  (Robert)  of  Portsmouth  and  Exeter, 
K.  H. ;  b.  abt.  1683,  probably  in  England;  d.  6  March 
1762,  Exeter,  “ae  79”;  m.  2  Dec.  1708,  Portsmouth, 

Lucy  Chadbourne;  b.  - ;  d.  May  or  June  1752;  dau. 

of  James  and  Elizabeth  (Heard)  Chadbourne  of  Kittery, 
Me. 

Children,  born  at  Portsmouth : 

24  i  Jebemiah,  b.  abt.  1710. 

25  ii  Daniel,  b.  abt.  1713. 

iii  Lucy,  b.  abt.  1715 ;  d.  after  1762 ;  m.  William  French. 

26  iv  .Tames,  b.  abt.  1720. 

Jeremiah,  the  fourth  son  of  the  emigrant,  Robert,  when 
about  fourteen,  apprenticed  himself  “with  the  consent  of 
his  parents”  to  Peter  Osgood,  tanner  of  Salem,  “until  he 
is  twenty-one  years  of  age,  which  will  be  March  6,  1705.” 

This  apprenticeship  served,  he  went  to  his  sister,  Mar¬ 
tha  Hewes,  in  Portsmouth,  where  he  set  up  as  a  clothier. 
He  married  Lucy  Chadbourne,  who  brought  a  cow,  the 
legacy  of  her  grandmother,  Lucy  Treworgie  Chadbourne, 
to  her  new  home. 

He  was  again  in  1716  at  his  first  trade,  when  he  bought 
land,  a  house  and  tan  fiats  in  Portsmouth.  Eight  years 
later  he  was  a  clothier  in  Exeter,  where  he  had  also  a 
grist  mill.  He  was  an  original  proprietor  of  Barrington 
and  Gilmanton,  K.  H.,  and,  like  all  his  brothers,  a  con¬ 
stant  trader  in  land. 

His  will,  made  in  1762,  gives  to  “his  son  Jeremiah, 
then  abroad,”  the  copper  kettle,  iron  plate  and  utensils 
of  a  clothier,  but  if  he  should  not  return  to  his  native 
country,  these  are  to  go  to  his  “two  grandaughters,  Lydia 
and  Mary  Calef,  daughters  of  his  said  son,  Jeremiah.” 
To  his  daughter  Lucy  French  and  his  son  James  he  gave 
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“all  my  grist  mill  in  Exeter  standing  at  the  up  Dam  on 
the  great  river  a  little  below  the  great  bridge.’’ 

6  Martha  (Robert)  of  Portsmouth,  If.  H. ;  Dor¬ 
chester,  Mass.;  b.  probably  in  England;  m.  28  Sept.  1700, 
Boston,  Solomon  Hewes,  b.  2  Jan.  1675,  Salisbury,  If.  H. ; 
d.  before  1744;  son  of  George  and  Mary  Hewes  of  New¬ 
bury,  Mass. 

Children,  born  in  Portsmouth: 

i  George,  b.  13  Aug.  1701 ;  m.  14  Nov.  1728,  Abigail 
Seaver. 

ii  WnxiAM,  b.  2  Dec.  1706. 

iii  IJOBERT,  b.  2  Aug.  1708;  m.  Deborah  - ;  (6  chn.) 

iv  Daniel,  b.  4  July  1710;  m.  Abigail  - . 

V  Sarah,  b.  6  July  1712. 

vi  f  Joseph,  b.  22  Dec.  1714. 

vii  I  Benjamin,  b.  22  Dec.  1714. 

viii  Mary,  b.  24  Nov.  1716. 

ix  Elizabeth,  b.  28  March  1718. 

Solomon  Hewes  was  a  “joyner”  with  several  irons  in 
his  fire.  He  bought  a  quarter  share  in  “a  good  sloop 
called  ‘Hope’  .  .  .  riding  at  anchor  in  the  Merrimack” 
in  1701.  This  was  for  trade  with  Pennsylvania  but 
proved  a  troublesome  venture  one  guesses,  bringing  a  law¬ 
suit  in  its  wake.  Thereafter  he  seems  to  have  kept  to 
landsman’s  tasks. 

In  1734  Martha  and  he  bought  the  rights  of  the  other 
heirs  of  her  father  to  the  “School  Farm  in  the  remote 
parts  of  Dorchester,”  to  which  the  family  had  removed 
some  years  before. 

The  eldest  son,  George,  was  a  versatile,  energetic  person, 
later  described  as  “a  glue-maker,  soap-boiler,  tanner,  tal¬ 
low  chandler,”  who  “perhaps  filled  up  his  leisure  with 
other  employments.”  One  of  his  sons,  George  Twelves 
Hewes,  with  others  of  Calef  blood,  was  among  the  Indi¬ 
ans  of  the  Boston  Tea-party.  His  portrait  hangs  in  the 
State  House  at  Boston. 

Robert,  Martha’s  third  son,  was  a  respected  physician 
of  Boston.  His  son  Robert,  great-grandson  of  the  emi¬ 
grant,  is  said  to  have  set  up  glass  works  in  Concord,  N.  H., 
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shortly  after  the  Revolution,  when  oiled  paper  itself  was 
a  luxury.  The  art  was  all  to  learn.  Some  successful 
attempts  were  being  made  in  Pemisylvania  and  N^ew  Jer¬ 
sey,  but  these  were  too  far  away  to  help  New  England. 
A  fire  destroyed  Robert  Hewes’  first  furnace.  The  sec¬ 
ond  also  met  disaster.  His  own  funds  were  used  up  and 
he  appealed  to  the  government  for  help  in  establishing 
the  greatly  needed  industry.  No  support  was  granted, 
however,  and  he  seems  to  have  left  Boston  since  there  is 
a  notice  of  a  Robert  Hewes,  maker  of  crown  glass,  in 
Hartford,  in  1788. 

7  Mary  (Robert)  of  Roxbury,  b.  probably  in  Eng¬ 
land;  d.  Nov.  1764,  Roxbury;  m.  io  Sept.  1712,  Roxbury, 
2nd  wife  of  Dr.  Samuel  Stevens,  b.  30  March  1682, 

Roxbury;  d.  - ;  son  of  Capt.  Timothy  and  Sarah 

(Davis)  Stevens. 

Children,  born  at  Roxbury : 

i  Mary,  b.  2  July  1713 ;  d.  14  .Tan.  1803 ;  m.  29  May  1740, 

Joseph  Warren. 

ii  Dorothy,  b.  Feb.  1715. 

iii  Timothy,  b.  21  April  1717. 

iv  Abig.ml,  b.  25  Oct.  1720. 

V  Elizabeth,  b.  22  Dec.  1725. 

“At  the  death  of  Capt.  Samuel  Stephen’s  wife  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  mourning  apparel  was  avoided  according  to  the 
new  method  of  the  town  of  Boston,  which  meets  with 
general  approval.”  So  wrote  the  Roxbury  correspondent 
of  the  Boston  Gazette,  probably  about  1764,  since  we  read 
in  Drake’s  History  of  Roxhury,  “The  extravagances  and 
eust  of  funerals  grew  so  burdensome”  that  in  that  year 
“the  custom  of  presenting  gloves  except  to  bearers,  was 
given  up.” 

Dr.  or  Captain  Stevens  was  one  of  those  who  signetl 
the  letter  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Adams  of  the  Roxbury  First 
Congregational  Church  asking  that  Tate  and  Brady’s  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  Psalms  be  used  instead  of  the  New  England 
version,  a  request  that  shows  him  abreast  of  his  times  but 
does  not  say  much  for  his  literary  taste. 

The  only  son.  Dr.  Timothy,  was  warned  out  of  Wren- 
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tham  in  1766,  but  for  the  reason  there  is  no  clue.  Mary, 
the  eldest  child,  married  a  farmer,  Joseph  Warren,  and 
was  left  a  widow  with  four  hoys  to  rear.  Of  these  the 
eldest  was  General  Joseph  Warren,  who  had  graduated 
from  Harvard  at  eighteen,  at  twenty-three  was  established 
in  Boston  as  a  physician,  was  president  of  the  Provincial 
Congress,  and  fell  at  Bunker  Hill. 

Mary  Warren,  herself,  was  a  character  of  note,  living 
in  full  faculty  till  ninety.  “An  unshaken  confidence  in 
the  rectitude  of  the  Divine  government  rendered  her  fine 
and  serene  through  every  stage  of  life.  ...  It  was  this 
that  heightened  her  relish  for  social  intercourse  .  .  . 
the  cheerfulness  it  inspired  together  with  an  uncommon 
strength  of  mind  made  her,  at  a  period  of  life  which  is 
usually  but  labor  and  sorrow,  the  welcome  companion  of 
the  young  and  aged.  ...” 

8  Robert  (Joseph,  Robert)  of  Ipswich,  Mass.,  b.  12 
Dec.  1693,  Ipswich;  d.  12  July  1730,  Ipswich;  m.  3  Nov. 
1723,  Ipswich,  Margaret  Staniford,  b.  29  Nov.  1695; 
<1.  7  Oct.  1727 ;  dau.  of  Deacon  John  and  Margaret  (Har¬ 
ris)  Staniford,  Ipswich. 

Children,  born  at  Ipswich : 

i  Mabgarkt,  bp.  8  Nov.  d.  abt.  1733. 

27  ii  John,  b.  30  Aug.  1726. 

iii  .Joseph,  b.  1727  (?);  d.  before  1730. 

Robert  w'as  one  of  the  third  generation  to  follow  the 
family  trade.  In  1714-15  he  bought  for  forty-five  pounds 
of  Francis  Compton,  innholder  of  Ipswich,  a  third  part 
of  “ye  Island  In  Ipswich  at  a  place  called  the  falls  .  .  . 
with  one  full  third  part  of  ye  fulling  and  saw  mill  near 
adjoining  thereto,  together  with  all  utensells  thereto  be¬ 
longing  to  said  third  part  of  said  Island  and  Mill,  as 
Saws,  Iron  Crows,  with  all  other  appurtenances  of  what 
sort  of  kind  soever,  to  said  Mills  belonging  .  .  .  and 
interest  in  ye  water  course  thereto  appertaining  .  .  .  ” 
Here  it  may  be  taken  that  he  carried  on  his  business  till 
he  sold  it  in  1729,  shortly  before  his  death.  In  the  rec¬ 
ords  of  his  dealing  in  land  we  get  the  sense  of  a  settled 
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country  through  the  phrases :  “old  wood  lot,”  “old  upland 
rights.” 

He  and  Margaret  died  young,  leaving  two  little  chil¬ 
dren  to  the  care  of  their  grandmother  Mary  xVyer,  the 
wudow  of  Joseph  Calef. 

Robert  left  to  his  daughter,  Jilargaret,  then  perhaps 
six  years  old,  “all  such  things  whether  plate,  Jewells,  Lin¬ 
ing  or  things  whatsoever  (that  are  put  up  in  trunks)  that 
were  her  mothers’,  also  all  such  things  as  my  Honoured 
Fathere  Staniford  has  in  custody  That  were  her  Mothers 
also  I  give  unto  my  daughter  my  Negro  Girl :  also  a  full 
third  part  of  all  the  rest  of  my  estate  whether  Real,  per- 
sonell  or  movable.” 

All  else  went  to  his  son  John.  Margaret  died  before 
she  was  old  enough  to  open  those  trunks  and  there  is  a 
little  account  to  a  Mrs.  Blair  for  gloves  for  Margaret’s 
funeral  and  another  for  eight  rings.  Her  uncle,  Joseph 
Calef,  administered  her  estate. 

9  Joseph  (Joseph,  Robert)  of  Boston,  Mass.;  Cape 
Flizabeth,  Me.;  b.  20  May  1695,  Ipswich,  Mass.;  d.  be¬ 
fore  29  Oct.  1781,  Boston;  m.  9  Nov.  1718,  Newbury, 
^fass.,  Hannah  Jordan,  b.  1693,  Spurwinck,  Cape  Eliza- 
l)eth;  d.  1772,  Boston;  dau.  of  Captain  Dominicus  and 
Hannah  (Tristram)  Jordan  of  Newbury. 

Children,  born  at  Boston : 

i  Sabah,  b.  13  Nov.  1719;  m.  Col.  Jabez  Matthews. 

ii  Samuel,  b.  22  July  1722 ;  d.  infancy. 

iii  fSAMi-EL,  b.  4  Nov.  1724;  d.  Feb.  1803,  Cape  Elizabeth, 
i  unm. 

28  iv  i  Joseph,  b.  4  Nov.  1724. 

V  Hannah,  bp.  19  March  1726;  d.  young. 

vi  Ebenezek  Winteb.  b.  18  May  1729 ;  d.  after  1806,  Cape 
Elizabeth,  unm. 

vii.  Robert,  b.  27  Dec.  1731 ;  d.  s'oung. 
viii  Robebt,  bp.  13  May  1733;  d.  j'oung(?) 

ix  Hannah,  bp.  22  Feb.  1735 ;  d.  young. 

X  Maby,  b.  1  May  1737;  d.  3  April  1830;  m.  (1)  Wm. 
Phillips,  25  Sept.  1770,  New  South  Church,  Boston, 
(2)  Capt.  James  Perkins;  no  chn. 
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xi  Elizabeth,  bp.  21  Sept.  1740;  d.  1796,  Cape  Elizabeth, 
unm.  (int.  5  Jan.  1764  to  Isaac  Gamberte?). 

29  xii  Hannah,  bp.  12  Dec.  1742. 

Joseph  and  Hannah  Calef  were  notable  folk  in  the 
Boston  of  their  day.  Hannah’s  father,  Captain  Domeni- 
cus  Jordan,  had  b^n  killed  by  the  Indians  in  1703  and 
she  with  her  mother,  brothers  and  sisters  had  been  car¬ 
ried  captive  to  Canada.  All  save  one,  Mary  Ann,  were 
returned  in  safety.  Mary  Ann  is  heard  of  later  as  a 
“spinster- woman”  of  Three  Rivers,  Canada,  when  Joseph 
is  acting  as  her  attorney  in  the  settlement  of  her  grand¬ 
father’s  estate. 

Joseph  was  present  when  his  Grandfather  Robert  lay 
dying  at  Roxbury  and  makes  his  nuncupative  will.  The 
grandson,  not  then  twenty-five,  was  chosen  administrator 
by  his  aunts  and  uncles.  This  is  but  the  first  of  many 
estates  entrusted  to  him  for  settlement. 

He  owned  a  tannery  and  sold  shoes  and  sheepskins  to 
the  army  moving  on  Crown  Point.  This  tannery,  with 
others,  was  close  by  the  spring  that  was  one  of  the  induce¬ 
ments  to  the  settlement  at  Boston,  and  from  this  never- 
failing  source  Joseph  supplied  water  for  the  casks  of  out¬ 
going  vessels.  Over  it  the  Boston  Post  Office  now  stands. 

The  Calef  house,  at  the  corner  of  Milk  and  Congress 
Streets,  escaped  the  fire  of  1760,  though  the  tannery  was 
burned.  The  house  was  built  on  the  model  of  Governor 
Belcher's  mansion.  In  it  himg  portraits  by  Copley,  who 
had  been,  it  is  said,  a  clerk  in  the  Office  of  the  Market 
with  one  of  the  Calef  boys.  The  only  one  of  the  portraits 
known  to  be  in  existence  is  that  of  the  mistress  of  the 
house.  This  went  to  her  daughter,  Hannah,  wife  of  Dr. 
Gottfried  Smith,  and  to  their  daughter  Hannah,  Mrs. 
Charles  Miller  of  Milton,  Mass.  Joseph’s  house  is  pic¬ 
tured  in  Snow’s  History  of  Boston.  The  State  Bank  now 
stands  upon  the  site. 

Early  Joseph  was  busied  in  public  affairs.  He  sub¬ 
scribed  a  pound  in  1716  to  the  building  of  the  New  South 
Church  and  later  twice  that  to  the  workhouse.  He  was 
fence  viewer,  clerk  of  the  market,  constable.  His  name 
is  on  petitions  for  town  improvements.  He  was  sent  by 
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Governor  Dummer  with  an  important  letter  to  Colonel 
Tyng  at  Dunstable  after  the  tragic  fight  with  the  Indians 
at  Pegwacket.  With  two  others  he  arranged  for  the  build¬ 
ing  of  a  fort  at  Faloonnet  Falls,  Kennebec  River.  He 
subscribed  to  President  Willard’s  “Whole  Body  of  Divin¬ 
ity,”  one  of  the  first  folios  printed  in  this  country. 

He  dealt  constantly  in  land,  coming  into  many  scat¬ 
tered  acres  through  his  Calef  inheritances  and  Hannah’s 
Jordan  properties.  There  were  tracts  in  Nottingham  and 
Yarmouth  and  Falmouth,  and  round-about  Boston.  He 
was  an  original  proprietor  of  New  Boston,  Maine.  They 
sold  Hannah’s  part  in  “Nonesuch  Farm,”  Scarborough, 
that  came  from  Robert  J ordan,  and  bought  land  by  Lang- 
maid’s  Pond  on  Spurwinck  Road  at  Cape  Elizabeth.  In 
1774,  two  years  after  his  wife’s  death,  Joseph  settled 
there. 

The  eldest  child,  Sarah,  married  Col.  Jabez  Matthews, 
a  man  of  mark.  He  was  sent  as  head  of  an  embassy  of 
four,  through  the  wilderness  to  Quebec,  to  learn  the  tem¬ 
per  of  the  people  in  relation  to  the  Revolution.  His 
account  to  the  Provincial  Congress  was  not  favorable.  In 
1783  and  1784  he  was  Colonel  of  the  Fourth  Regiment 
Cumberland  County,  Maine. 

Samuel  and  Elizabeth,  the  unmarried  son  and  daughter, 
went  to  Cape  Elizabeth  with  their  father  and  lived  there 
the  rest  of  their  lives. 

Ebenezer  Winter  was  a  tanner  and  carried  on  his  fath¬ 
er’s  business  in  Boston.  The  records  make  him  the  tvpi- 
cal  bachelor  brother  and  uncle,  always  settling  family 
estates,  laying  up  a  comfortable  fortune  and  leaving  it 
to  his  kinsfolk. 

No  record  has  been  found  of  the  death  of  the  second 
son  named  Robert,  but  since  the  many  legal  papers  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  property  of  his  Jordan  grandparents,  of  his 
father  Joseph,  and  of  his  brothers  and  sisters,  never  men¬ 
tion  him,  it  seems  unlikely  that  he  lived  te  grow  up. 

Mary,  the  widow  of  Captain  Perkins,  lived  in  Ipswich 
to  great  age,  dying  in  1830.  Of  the  dispute  as  to  the 
authorship  of  “More  Wonders  of  the  Invisible  World,” 
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she  always  said  she  knew  from  her  father,  that  his  grand¬ 
father,  ^bert  the  emigrant,  was  the  author. 

10  Ebexezer  (Joseph,  Robert)  of  Boston  and  Ips¬ 
wich,  Mass.,  b.  25  Jan.  1697,  Ipswich;  d.  17  May  1776, 

Boston;  m.  8  April  1722,  Elizabeth  Fitch,  b. - ;  d.  22 

July  1777 ;  dan.  of  Jedediah  and  Abigail  (Coffin)  Fitch, 
Newbury,  Mass. 

Children,  bom  at  Nantucket : 


30 

ii 

Samuel,  bp.  29  Sept.  1728. 
Mary,  b.  2  March  1729. 

31 

iii 

Peter,  bp.  26  Sept.  1731. 

32 

iv 

Robert,  bp.  26  Sept.  1731. 

33 

V 

KbenI':/er,  bp.  22  July  1739. 

34 

vi 

Elizabeth,  bp.  22  July  1739. 

35 

vii 

Margaret,  bp.  16  Aug.  1747. 

Kbenezer  Calef,  Esq.,  settled  in  Nantucket,  “a  House- 
wright.  Carpenter  and  land  owner.”  For  thirty  years 
he  served  as  Justice  of  the  Peace,  and  performed  sixty- 
three  marriages  in  that  (Quaker  community.  At  a  town 
meeting  in  1746  he  was  appointed  one  of  a  committee  of 
three  to  see  that  a  lighthouse  was  built  at  Brant’s  Point. 
This  was  the  second  lighthouse  built  in  this  country,  Bos¬ 
ton  Light  being  the  first. 

In  his  will,  dated  1776,  he  writes,  “And  now,  whereas 
I  have  in  my  lifetime  handed  out  or  given  to  sundry  of 
my  children  sundry  Goods  and  Furniture,  as  may  be  seen 
in  my  little  Book  marked  E.C.A.  wherein  is  charged  the 
sundry  as  above,  now  my  mind  and  Will  is  that  those 
children  of  mine  that  are  short  of  the  Rest  agreeable  to 
said  account  in  the  little  Book,  shall  first  be  made  equal 
to  the  Rest  before  division.  ...” 

His  widow,  Elizabeth  Fitch  Calef,  dying  the  next  year, 
left  her  clock  and  silver  tankard  to  her  son  Ebenezer; 
to  her  daughter  Mary  Hussey,  her  “silver  spout  cup,” 
dividing  all  the  rest  into  five  equal  parts  for  her  five  chil¬ 
dren. 

Though  marriages  were  performed  in  Nantucket  by 
Justices  of  the  Peace,  baptisms  waited  till  a  minister 
came  to  the  Quaker  community  or  till  children  could  be 
taken  to  the  mainland.  So  that  baptisms  and  births  are 
often  a  year  or  more  apart,  as  is  noted  in  the  entries 
for  Ebenezer’s  children. 
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n  Petee  (Joseph,  Robert)  of  Charlestown,  Mass., 
b.  27  Oct.  1699,  Ipswich,  Mass.;  d.  11  Oot.  1735;  m.  19 
July  1723,  Boston,  Mass.,  by  Rev.  Simon  Bradstreet, 
Sarah  Foster,  b.  16  Nov.  1701;  d.  before  11  Oct.  1735; 
dau.  of  Richard  and  Pamel  (Winslow)  Foster,  Charles¬ 
town. 

Children,  bom  at  Charlestown : 

36  i  Joseph,  bp.  3  May  1724. 

ii  Sakah,  bp.  8  Jan.  1726;  d.  1749,  unm. 

iii  Mary,  b.  23  June  1728;  d.  before  1732. 

iv  Peter,  bp.  26  Oct.  1729;  d.  before  1749. 

37  V  Mary,  bp.  23  April  1732. 

vi  Parnel,  bp.  7  July  1733 ;  d.  young. 

38  Yii  Parnei,,  bp.  16  Feb.  1735. 

39  Ste;phen',  bp.  13  Feb.  1743  (probably  son  of  Jonathan 

and  Mary,  who  are  not  listed  in  this  book,  and  first 
of  the  line  spelling  the  name  Calijf). 

Peter  was  another  of  the  physicians  in  the  family. 
Sarah  died  early,  perhaps  when  her  second  child  named 
Pamel  was  born.  Peter  died  later  in  the  year  and  a 
guardian  was  appointed  for  the  children — Joseph,  Sarah, 
Mary,  Peter,  Parnel — ^who  had  all  been  baptized  in  the 
First  Congregational  Church  of  Charlestown. 

Besides  real  estate,  the  inventory  taken  in  1741  men¬ 
tions  a  “Quarto  Bible,”  thirty-two  other  books,  medicines 
and  instmments,  one  silver  tankard,  silver  spoons,  and 
at  Nantucket  “the  sloop  Desire  with  all  her  sails,  rigging, 
etc.  value  208  pounds.”  The  daughter  Sarah,  who  died 
in  her  early  twenties,  divided  her  estate  between  her  two 
sisters,  Mary  and  Parnel,  and  her  “friend,  Thomas  Stone, 
jr..  Mariner.” 

Calijf.  It  has  been  taken  for  granted  that  all  Calefs 
in  the  United  States  are  descendants  of  Robert,  but  an 
unknown  Stephen  and  Jonathan  appear  in  the  Charles- 
touui  records.  No  official  record  has  been  found  giving 
Peter  (11)  a  son  Stephen,  while  a  Jonathan  of  the  same 
period  and  place,  Charlestown,  Mass.,  apparently  had  a 
son  Stephen  (39).  This  Stephen’s  descendants  are  here¬ 
after  listed,  throughout  this  work,  as  Califf,  the  spelling 
he  himself  adopted. 

{To  he  continued) 


CATALOGUE  OF  PORTRAITS  IN  THE 
PEABODY  MUSEUM  OF  SALEM. 


{Concluded  from  Vol.  LXXIV,  page  196) 


152.  George  F.  White,  [  ?]-1858.  Oil  at  21  years, 
painted  by  unknown  artist.  Canvas,  23V^  in.  x 
19  in.  Head  and  shoulders,  head  slightly  to 
right.  Reddish-brown  hair,  curling  on  forehead, 
blue  eyes,  ruddy  complexion.  Tumed-down  col¬ 
lar,  wide  black  bow  tie,  small  gold  anchor  and 
chain  worn  as  shirt  pin.  Black  satin  waistcoat, 
black  coat  with  velvet  collar.  Dark  background. 
M  1472. 

Gift  of  Family  about  190S. 

George  F.  White,  sea  captain,  was  the  son  of  Haf- 
field  (or  HafFel)  White  and  his  wife,  Rhoda  (Fears) 
White.  Hatfield  White  was  a  native  of  Copenhagen,  Den¬ 
mark,  who  emigrated  to  America  and  settled  at  Salem, 
where  he  is  recorded  as  master  and  part  owner  of  the 
sloop  Alice  in  1793.  He  was  lost  overboard  from  the  brig 
Standard  near  the  North  Carolina  coast  in  1825.  George 
F.  White,  inheriting  his  father’s  love  for  the  sea,  sailed 
on  several  voyages  when  very  young  and  in  1849  was 
commander  of  the  Salem  bark  Pilot,  owned  by  Benjamin 
West  and  others.  During  the  remainder  of  his  seafaring 
life  he  was  in  the  employ  of  Boston  and  New  York  mer¬ 
chants  and  made  for  them  many  voyages  to  Zanzibar  and 
other  foreign  ports.  His  wife,  whom  he  married  1  De¬ 
cember  1844  in  Salem,  was  Mary  E.  Ballard,  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  James  and  Eliza  Cotton  (Archer)  Ballard.  Her 
family  name  was  originally  Bullock,  but  it  was  changed 
to  Ballard  by  Act  of  the  Legislature  in  1830.  Captain 
and  Mrs.  White  made  their  home  in  South  Salem,  where 
he  died  in  July  1858,  survived  by  his  wife,  who  died  28 
April  1874.  Their  only  son,  George  F.  White,  called 
George  Merwanjee  White,  was  a  well-known  artist,  par¬ 
ticularly  interested  in  the  preservation  of  Salem  land¬ 
marks  and  buildings.  He  lived  for  some  time  abroad, 
but  returned  to  Salem  and  died  there  in  1915. 

[See  Essex  Co.  Proih.  Rec.,  Docket  56969;  Salem  Vit. 
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Rec.  (printed),  I,  45,  III,  163,  460,  VI,  327,  328;  Salem 
City  Hall  Rec.,  XV,  4;  Salem  Ship  Reg.,  7,  146;  Salem 
Evening  News,  23  March  1915;  Salem  Directories,  1846- 
1874;  Putnam,  III,  84;  Felt,  Annals  of  Salem,  II,  351; 
Names  Changed  in  Massachusetts,  1780-1892,  60.] 

153.  Henry  Trask  Whittredge,  1794-1830.  Oil  by 
unknown  artist.  Canvas,  30]4  in.  x  25  in.  Seated 
figure,  facing  left,  eyes  front,  curling  brown  hair, 
short  side  whiskers.  White  stock  tied  in  bow  knot, 
double-breasted  coat  with  brass  buttons,  left  arm 
rests  on  back  of  wooden  chair,  right  hand  con¬ 
cealed  in  coat.  Seal,  etc.,  as  fob  ornaments. 
Dark  blue-gray  background.  M  438. 

Gift  of  William  Crovcnimhxeld  Waters,  1900. 

Henry  Trask  Whittredge,  mariner  and  merchant,  was 
born  29  December  1794,  the  son  of  Captain  Thomas  and 
Sarah  Whittredge.  He  married  in  June  1816  Ruth  Put¬ 
nam  Webb,  baptized  in  August  1794,  the  daughter  of 
Stephen  Webb.  On  7  September  1819  he  joined  Essex 
Lodge  A.  F.  &  A.  M.  in  Salem,  and  in  February  1823, 
he  became  a  member  of  the  East  India  Marine  Society. 
He  is  recorded  as  master  of  the  173-ton  Danvers  built 
brig  Edward  in  1816,  and  as  part  owner  and  master  of 
the  brig  Henry  in  1823.  He  also  engaged  in  mercantile 
business  in  Salem  for  a  short  period  but  died  1  September 
1830,  leaving  his  wife  and  two  minor  children.  Mrs. 
Whittredge  died  in  Salem  about  24  August  1838. 

[See  Essex  Co.  Prob.  Rec.,  Docket  29760;  Salem  Vit. 
Rec.  (printed),  II,  404,  423,  VI,  331;  E.  I.  H.  C.,  Ill 
(1861),  214,  XVI  (1879),  225;  Salem  Ship  Reg.,  45, 
83;  History  E.  I.  M.  S.,  60;  also  references  for  Thomas 
Cook  Whittredge.] 

154.  Thomas  Cook  Whittemore,  1799-1854.  Oval  oil 
by  unknown  artist.  Canvas,  30]4  in.  x  25  in. 
Head  and  shoulders,  eyes  front,  light  brown  hair 
and  blue  eyes.  Straight  mouth  and  aquiline  nose. 
Black  coat  and  waistcoat,  high  white  collar,  white 
shirt  and  black  stock.  Dull  brownish-gray  back¬ 
ground.  M  4343. 

Gift  of  East  India  Marine  Society,  19S6. 
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Thomas  Cook  Whittredge,  shipmaster,  was  bom  in 
Salem  27  May  1799,  the  son  of  Captain  Thomas  and 
Sarah  Whittredge.  His  father  was  a  shipmaster  and 
merchant  who  owned  considerable  real  estate  in  Salem 
and  Danvers.  The  son  obtained  his  early  education  in 
the  Salem  public  schools  and  was  graduated  from  Harvard 
College  in  1818.  He  married  7  May  1827  Susan  Louisa, 
the  daughter  of  John  and  Susan  Mead.  In  1824  he  was 
sailing  as  master  of  the  brig  Edward  to  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
Bahia  and  Maranaham,  with  cargoes  consigned  to  his 
father,  who  owned  the  vessel.  He  was  admitted  to  Essex 
Ix)dge  A.  F.  &  A.  M.  in  Salem  7  September  1824,  and 
joined  the  Salem  Marine  Society  in  1833.  He  gave  up 
active  life  at  sea  before  1851  and  died  at  Salem  26  Jan¬ 
uary  1854.  Mrs.  Whittredge  died  10  April  1859,  aged 
fifty-five  years.  They  lived  on  Federal  Street  and  were 
the  parents  of  eight  children. 

[See  Essex  Co.  Prob.  Rec.,  Dockets  2977,  29782 ;  Sa¬ 
lem  Vit.  Rec.  (printed),  II,  423,  IV,  465;  Salem  City 
Hall  Rec.,  VI,  109,  156;  E.  I.  II.  C.,  Ill  (1861),  254, 
XVI  (1879),  225;  Laws  S.  M.  S.  (1914),  147;  Salem 
Register,  14  April  1859;  Salem  Gazette,  27  January 
1854;  Salem  Directory,  1851;  Osgood-Batchelder,  178, 
180;  Heal,  Neal  Record,  29;  New  Eng.  Hist,  and  Gen. 
Reg.,  V  (1851),  156;  Sea  Journals  of  Capt.  Thomas  C. 
Whittredge  at  Essex  Institute.] 

155.  Israel  Porter  Williams,  1804-1891.  Oil  by 
unknown  artist.  Canvas,  23%  in.  x  18i/^  in. 
Head  and  shoulders,  brown  eyes  nearly  front, 
reddish  hair,  short  side  whiskers.  Dark  blue  coat 
with  high  rolling  collar,  white  waistcoat,  white 
shirt,  black  stock.  Gray-blue  background.  M 
4139.  Neg.  4003. 

Gift  of  Heirs  of  Elizabeth  Williams,  19S5. 

Israel  Porter  Williams,  mariner,  the  son  of  Captain 
Israel  Williams  and  his  wife,  Elizabeth  Lydia  (Wait) 
Williams,  was  bora  at  Salem  3  February  1804.  He  was 
a  sailor  as  a  young  man,  and  his  sea  journal,  kept  in 
1836-1837,  records  him  as  master  of  the  ship  George 
Cabot,  sailing  from  Boston  to  Sumatra.  After  a  few 
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voyages  he  left  the  sea  and  lived  for  a  time  in  Salem. 
He  seems  to  have  been  associated  with  Samuel  G.  Rea  of 
Salem  in  1828,  as  with  him  he  was  then  granted  a  patent 
for  the  invention  of  a  “pump  box.”  In  early  middle  life 
he  was  engaged  as  a  wharfinger  at  Lombard’s  Wharf  in 
East  Boston,  and  in  1867  was  appointed  Station  Master 
and  Ticket  Agent  at  Chelsea  for  the  Eastern  Railroad. 
He  kept  this  position  until  1880,  when  he  retired,  but 
continued  to  live  in  Chelsea,  where  he  died,  unmarried, 
at  his  home  on  Heard  Street,  12  December  1891.  He 
was  a  brother  of  Henry  L.  Williams,  one-time  Mayor  of 
Salem. 

[See  Suffolk  Co.  Proh.  Rec.,  Docket  88893 ;  Salem  Vit. 
Rec.  (printed),  II,  432,  VI,  139;  Salem  City  Hall  Rec., 
VI,  139,  XVIII,  58;  E.  I.  H.  C.,  IV  (1862),  76,  138; 
Boston  Transcript,  15  December  1891;  Salem  Register, 
16  December  1891;  Perley,  I,  280;  Osgood-Batchelder, 
60,  61;  Felt,  Annals  of  Salem,  II,  188;  Sea  Journal  of 
Capt.  I.  P.  Williams  at  Essex  Institute.] 

156.  Francis  Augustus  Wink,  1812-1837.  Oil  by  un¬ 
known  artist.  Canvas,  25  in.  x  21  in.  Head  and 
shoulders  of  young  man,  three-quarters  to  right, 
eyes  front.  Light  brown  hair  parted  in  center, 
short  side  whiskers.  High  white  collar,  large 
black  stock,  shirt  pin,  low-cut  dark  waistcoat, 
dark  blue  coat.  Dark  red  curtain  and  columns 
show  in  background.  M  361. 

Gift  of  Family,  1903. 

Francis  Augustus  Winn  was  bom  in  Salem  17  No¬ 
vember  1812,  the  son  of  Joseph  R.  and  Hannah  (Dove) 
Winn.  He  married  about  30  May  1835  Mehitable  A. 
Hill,  born  1  February  1812,  the  daughter  of  Richard  and 
Lydia  (Andrews)  Hill.  He  appears  in  an  1830  crew 
list  of  the  famous  ship  George,  and  probably  made  voy¬ 
ages  in  other  vessels  for  a  few  years.  He  died  5  August 
1837,  and  Mrs.  Winn  30  Octol^r  1880. 

[See  Salem  Vit.  Rec.  (printed),  I,  433,  II,  437,  III, 
499,  IV,  482,  VI,  340;  Salem  City  Hall  Rec.,  XV,  82; 
Salem  Gazette,  2  November  1880;  Salem  Directories, 
1837,  1851;  Putnam,  II,  24.] 
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ADDENDA. 

157.  Nehemiah  W.  Butman,  1794-1826.  Oval  minia¬ 
ture  by  E.  Toci.  Dimensions,  iVs  in.  x  1^  in. 
Head  and  shoulders,  head  turned  slightly  to  right, 
eyes  front,  dark  hair  brushed  over  forehead,  short 
side  whiskers,  pale  complexion.  Stock  tied  in 
bow  knot,  frilled  shirt,  figured  white  waistcoat, 
dark  blue  coat  with  brass  buttons.  Medium  gray 
background.  M  3700.  Neg.  3682. 

Purchase,  1931. 

Nehemiah  W.  Butman,  mariner,  was  bom  about  1794, 
but  it  has  proved  impossible  to  determine  the  exact  date 
of  his  birth  or  the  names  of  his  parents.  In  1817  he  was 
first  oflScer  of  the  brig  Alice  of  Beverly,  bound  for  the 
West  Indies.  In  the  following  year  he  made  two  more 
voyages  to  the  West  Indies  as  first  officer  of  the  brig 
George  'Washington,  and  in  December  1818  appeared  in 
the  crew  list  of  the  brig  Brittania  of  Salem,  bound  for  the 
Pacific,  as  second  officer.  In  June  1819  Mr.  Butman 
was  listed  as  first  officer  of  the  schooner  Barstow  to  the 
West  Indies,  but  he  next  made  three  voyages  to  the  East, 
in  1820,  as  first  officer  of  the  brig  Jane,  and  in  1821  and 
1823  as  first  officer  of  the  ship  Two  Brothers.  On  3  March 
1823  he  married  in  Salem  Mary  N.  Morong.  In  1824 
he  sailed  to  Gibraltar  as  first  officer  of  the  ship  Restitu¬ 
tion,  and  in  September  1825  as  second  mate  of  the  schooner 
Ceres,  George  Gale  master,  for  South  America  and  India. 
Returning  to  Salem,  he  again  sailed  in  the  same  vessel 
on  13  February  1826  for  Brazil  and  India.  This  was  his 
last  voyage,  for  the  Ceres  was  never  heard  from.  Lost 
with  Mr.  Butman  were  George  Gale,  master,  and  five  sea¬ 
men,  nearly  all  of  Salem.  The  Ceres  was  a  Hingham-built 
schooner,  owned  by  Franklin  H.  Story  and  William  Fetty- 
place.  Mrs.  Butman  married  11  August  1834  David 
Lewis  of  Wobum.  She  was  Mr.  Lewis’  second  wife,  and 
by  him  had  two  children,  Mary  Elizabeth  Lewis,  bom  in 
1836  and  Edward  Augustus  Lewis,  bom  in  1838,  both  at 
Wobum. 

[See  Salem  Vit.  Rec.  (printed).  III,  174,  V,  130; 
Wohum  Vit.  Rec.  (printed),  Booh  of  marriages  and  of 
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births,  113,  151;  Salem  City  Hall  Rec.,  Book  A,  184; 
Salem  Ship  Reg.,  30;  Crew  Lists  of  the  Alice,  George 
Washington,  Brittania,  Barstow,  Two  Brothers,  Restitu¬ 
tion  and  Ceres  in  Salem  Customs  Bocords  at  Essex  In¬ 
stitute.] 

158.  Geobge  Abnold  Cole,  1809-1879.  Miniature  by 

unknown  artist.  Dimensions,  3  in.  x  2%  in. 
Half-length  seated  figure  of  young  man,  facing 
right.  Brown  hair,  blue  eyes,  reddish  sideburns. 
Black  coat,  low-cut  white  waistcoat,  white  shirt 
and  high  black  stock.  M  4593. 

Bequest  of  Miss  Delia  D.  Cole,  19S8. 

For  the  biography  of  Captain  Cole,  who  was  previously 
represented  in  the  collection  by  another  miniature  (no. 
32)  and  by  an  oil  portrait  (no.  33),  see  Essex  Institute 
Historical  Collections,  LXXIII  (1937),  274-275. 

159.  James  Devebeux,  1806-1831.  Oil  by  unknown 

artist.  Canvas,  21  in.  x  17  in.  Head  and  shoul¬ 
ders  of  young  man,  facing  left.  Curling  red  hair, 
ruddy  complexion,  eyes  front.  Deep  maroon  coat, 
white  high-cut  waistcoat,  pleated  shirt  with  cameo 
pin  or  stud  in  bosom,  white  stock.  M  4562. 

Gift  of  William  Crowninshield  Waters,  19S7. 

James  Devereux  was  baptised  at  Salem  in  January 
1806.  He  was  the  son  of  Captain  James  Devereux,  a 
native  of  Ireland,  who  was  master  of  the  ship  Franklin, 
the  first  American  vessel  to  visit  Japan,  and  Sally  Crown¬ 
inshield,  his  wife.  No  record  of  the  younger  Devereux’s 
early  career  at  sea  has  been  found,  but  an  item  in  the 
Essex  Register  of  Thursday,  17  November  1831,  states: 
“A  letter  received  in  this  town  from  St.  Helena  (by  ar¬ 
rival  at  New  Bedford)  says — The  brig  Osprey  is  in  port 
to  sail  this  evening,  21st  September,  for  Salem.  James 
Devereux,  supercargo,  died  at  Zanzibar  20th  June.  Three 
of  her  crew,  viz.  P.  Benson,  C.  Moses  and  J.  Larabee, 
died  at  Mocha  in  November  last.” 

[See  Salem  Vit.  Rec.  (printed),  I,  247,  V,  207;  Essex 
Register,  17  November  1831;  Information  at  Peabody 
Museum.] 
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160.  Charles  Ward  Farrington,  1810-1869.  Oval 

miniature  by  unknown  artist.  Dimensions,  2% 
in.  X  2  in.  Head  and  shoulders  three-quarters  to 
right,  eyes  front,  fair  hair  parted  on  right  side 
and  brushed  across  head.  High  collar,  black 
stock,  gold  anchor  shirt-pin,  low-cut  buff  waist¬ 
coat,  dark  gray  coat  with  black  velvet  collar. 
Medium  gray  background.  M  3133.  Neg.  2246. 

Deposited,  hy  Salem  Marine  Society. 

Charles  Ward  Farrington,  shipmaster,  was  born  8  April 
1810  in  Salem,  the  son  of  William  Farrington,  a  native 
of  Lynn,  and  his  wife  Mary  (Ward)  Farrington.  He 
married  3  June  1841  Mary  Jane  Jelly,  born  18  October 
1818,  the  daughter  of  William  Jelly  and  his  first  wife, 
Hannah  (McDonald)  Jelly.  On  24  February  1843  Cap¬ 
tain  Farrington  became  a  member  of  the  Salem  Marine 
Society  and  served  as  its  clerk  in  1868.  He  commanded 
the  brig  Theodore  in  1837,  making  a  voyage  which  in¬ 
cluded  Batavia  and  the  west  coast  of  Sumatra,  to  Singa¬ 
pore  with  a  cargo  of  pepper.  This  vessel  was  later  lost 
in  the  China  Sea.  In  1841  the  ship  Lausanne  was  under 
his  command  to  Valparaiso,  and  in  1848  he  sailed  for 
Theodore  Shillaber  of  Honolulu  as  master  of  the  Hawaiian 
bark  Don  Quixote  of  Bordeaux.  In  1849  he  took  the 
bark  Undine  from  San  Francisco  to  the  Columbia  River 
and  five  years  afterwards  he  commanded  the  ship  Louisa 
to  Melbourne.  On  11  August  1869  Captain  Farrington 
died  at  his  residence  on  Essex  Street,  Salem,  survived  by 
his  wife  who  died  22  September  1887. 

[See  Salem  Vit.  Rec.  (printed),  I,  290,  472,  II,  349; 
Salem  City  Hall  Rec.,  VI,  256,  XV,  178;  E.  I.  H.  C.,  V, 
(1863),  212;  Laws  S.  M.  S.  (1914),  133,  149;  Salem 
Register,  8  September  1853;  Information  at  Peabody 
Museum.] 

161.  Benjamin  Augustus  Follansbee,  1816-1872.  Oil 

by  unknown  artist.  Canvas,  30  in.  x  25^/2  in.  Half 
length  seated  figure  of  young  man.  Full  face, 
curling  brown  hair,  smooth  shaven  cheeks,  short 
beard  under  chin.  Black  coat,  low-cut  black 
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waistcoat,  pleated  shirt,  white  standing  collar, 
black  stock.  M  4608. 

Gift  of  Mrs,  Clayton  Welch,  19S8, 

Benjamin  Augustus  Follansbee,  shipmaster,  was  bom 
at  Pittston,  Maine,  25  December  1816.  He  was  the  son 
of  Deacon  Benjamin  Follansbee,  Jr.,  and  his  wife  Eliza¬ 
beth  (Kinney)  Follansbee,  who  was  the  daughter  of 
Thomas  Story  and  Hannah  (White)  Kinney.  Captain 
Follansbee  married  24  July  1843  at  Amesbury,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  Aphia  A.  K.  Tyler,  and  lived  at  Amesbury,  although 
for  many  years  he  commanded  vessels  sailing  from  thp 
port  of  Kew  York.  In  the  early  1850’s  he  appears  to 
have  been  master  of  the  clipper  bark  Greenfield,  and  from 
1857  to  1860  he  commanded  the  clipper  ship  ShylarTc.  In 
1863-1864  he  was  master  of  the  ^ip  Uncowah  of  Kew 
York,  which  made  voyages  to  China,  and  from  1868  on¬ 
wards  of  the  ship  Lorenzo  of  Hew  York.  Captain  Fol¬ 
lansbee  was  lost  at  sea  in  the  winter  of  1872,  while  in 
command  of  the  Lorenzo. 

[See  Pittston  Vit.  Rec.  (printed),  57,  327 ;  Amesbury 
Vit.  Rec.  (printed),  350;  Howe  and  Matthews,  American 
Clipper  Ships,  II,  581 ;  Cutler,  Greyhounds  of  the  Sea, 
312,  484,  492,  498,  503,  511;  Information  at  Peabody 
Museum.] 

162.  Houqua,  1769-1843.  Water-color  by  a  Chinese 
artist,  probably  from  an  album.  Dimensions, 
9  in.  X  814  in.  Half-length  seated  figure  of  an 
elderly  man.  Finely  modelled  head,  completely 
bald,  full  face,  eyes  front,  short  gray  moustache 
and  goatee.  Deep  blue  robe,  with  richly  em¬ 
broidered  panels.  Long  string  of  beads  around 
neck.  Right  arm  rests  on  table.  Hands  con¬ 
cealed  by  sleeves  of  robe.  M  4597.  Keg.  5309. 

Purchase,  19S8. 

Houqua,  bom  in  1769,  was  for  many  years  the  chief 
of  the  Hong  merchants  at  Canton.  In  1809  he  was  de¬ 
scribed  Captain  Thomas  W.  Ward  thus:  “Houqua  is 
at  the  head  of  the  Hong — is  very  rich,  sends  good  cargoes 
and  just  in  all  his  dealings,  in  short  is  a  man  of  honour 
and  veracity — ^has  more  business  than  any  other  man  in 
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the  Hong  and  secures  12  or  14  American  ships  this  year.” 
Houqua’s  great  wealth  and  integrity,  coupled  with  his 
unusual  generosity,  made  him  almost  a  legendary  figure, 
and  his  name  appears  constantly  in  the  papers  and  jour¬ 
nals  of  American  shipmasters  and  merchants  engaged  in 
the  China  trade  during  the  first  four  decades  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century.  He  was  particularly  friendly  to  Ameri¬ 
can  merchants.  After  the  East  India  Company  left  Can¬ 
ton,  Houqua  withdrew  from  general  business  with  the 
foreign  commimity  and  confined  himself  exclusively  to 
trade  with  Russell  and  Company.  In  1834  his  wealth  was 
astimated  at  $26,000,000,  which  was  probably  the  largest 
mercantile  fortune  in  the  world  at  that  time.  Houqua 
died  in  1843. 

[See  E.  I.  H.  C.,  LXXIII  (1937),  307;  Dulles,  The 
Old  China  Trade,  128-130;  Forbes,  Personal  Reminis¬ 
cences,  369-74;  Hunter,  The  Fan  Kwae  at  Canton,  34-50; 
Orange,  The  Chater  Collection,  233.] 

163.  Nathaniel  Kennard,  Je.  Oil  by  unknown  artist. 
Canvas,  21%  in.  x  17  in.  Half-length  portrait 
of  young  man.  Florid  complexion,  clear  blue 
eyes,  gingery  hair.  Wears  dark  blue  coat,  broad 
white  waistcoat,  fancy  stock.  Dull  greenish  back¬ 
ground.  M  4561. 

Purchase,  19S7. 

Nathaniel  Kennard,  Jr.,  shipmaster  of  Portsmouth, 
New  Hampshire,  was  the  son  of  Nathaniel  Kennard, 
Revolutionary  soldier,  and  his  wife,  Margaret  (Peverly) 
Kennard.  The  family  lived  for  a  time  in  Eliot,  Maine, 
and  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire.  His  wife  was  one 
Ruth  Walker.  Nathaniel  Kennard,  Jr.,  first  appears  in 
the  Portsmouth  Customs  records  as  master  of  the  sloop 
Fame  in  1794,  sailing  to  the  West  Indies.  He  continued 
aboard  various  vessels  engaged  in  trade  with  the  West 
Indies  and  South  America  until  1808,  when  he  became 
first  mate  of  the  Revenue  cutter  New  Hampshire,  assigned 
to  the  Portsmouth  district.  In  1812  he  became  com¬ 
mander  of  the  vessel,  quitting  it  in  1815  to  become  In¬ 
spector  of  Customs  in  the  Portsmouth  Custom  House. 
He  became  a  member  of  the  Portsmouth  Marine  Society 
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in  1808.  Captain  Kennard  died  in  the  West  Indies  be¬ 
fore  1834,  but  his  widow  lived  on  School  Street,  Ports¬ 
mouth  as  late  as  1839. 

[See  N.  E.  Hist,  and  Gen.  Reg.,  LXXXI  (1927),  261; 
Old  Eliot  Monthly  Magazine,  I  (1897),  107,  109;  Ports¬ 
mouth  Directories,  1834-1839 ;  Stackpole,  History  of  Kit- 
tery,  565-568;  Brewster,  Rambles  About  Portsmouth,  2nd 
series,  286;  Information  at  Peabody  Museum.] 

164.  Micajah  Lunt,  1832-1865.  Oval  oil  portrait  on 
paper  (over  a  photographic  enlargement)  by  un¬ 
known  artist.  Dimensions,  25  in.  x  15  in.  Head 
and  shoulders  of  middle-aged  man.  Full  face, 
black  hair,  moustache  and  close-cropped  beard. 
Black  coat,  white  shirt,  turned-down  collar,  black 
bow  tie.  M  4544. 

Purchase,  19S7. 

Micajah  Lunt,  sometimes  called  3rd  or  Junior,  was 
born  at  Xewburyport,  21  November  1832,  the  son  of  Cap¬ 
tain  Micajah  and  his  second  wife,  Mary  Johnson  (Coffin) 
Lunt,  who  was  the  daughter  of  Edmund  Coffin  and  his 
first  wife,  Mary  (Moody)  Coffin.  Captain  Lunt  married 
4  March  1857  Clarina  Emily  Wood,  bom  4  December 
1832,  the  daughter  of  Hiram  and  Pmdence  (Evans) 
Wood.  When  but  twenty-two  years  old  Captain  Lunt 
sailed  on  a  foreign  voyage  as  master  of  the  ship  Gleaner, 
and  it  was  on  this  vessel  in  1857  that  Mrs.  Lunt  accom¬ 
panied  him  to  spend  their  honeymoon  on  a  trip  which 
took  them  nearly  around  the  world.  In  1862  he  com¬ 
manded  the  1162-ton  ship  Winona  of  Newbur^ort.  He 
died  18  June  1865  at  Newburyport.  On  22  July  1869 
Mrs.  Lunt  married  Francis  Joel  Thayer,  a  Boston  mer¬ 
chant,  the  son  of  Joel  Thayer  and  his  first  wife,  Abby 
(Barstow)  Thayer. 

[See  Essex  Co.  Prob.  Rec.,  Docket  45870 ;  Newbury  Vit. 
Rec.  (printed),  I,  299;  Newburyport  Ship  Reg.,  86,  242, 
243;  Appleton,  Coffin  Gath-erings,  33;  Currier,  History 
of  Newburyport,  I,  463,  II,  509;  Thayer,  Thayer  Gene¬ 
alogy,  384-386;  Lunt,  The  Lunt  Family,  130,  203;  In¬ 
formation  from  Mrs.  Albert  G.  Potter,  Swampscott, 
Mass.] 
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165.  Samuel  Rea,  1782-1842.  Oil  by  James  Frotbing- 
ham.  Panel,  26  in.  x  21  in.  Head  and  shoul¬ 
ders,  head  three-quarters  to  left,  eyes  front,  gray 
hair  and  side  whiskers.  White  stock,  high-cut 
waistcoat,  dark  blue  double-breasted  coat.  Brown 
background.  M  4609. 

Bequest  of  Charles  Samuel  Rea,  19S8. 

Samuel  Rea,  shipmaster  and  merchant,  was  bom  at 
Salem  3  February  1782,  the  son  of  Archelaus  and  Mary 
(Cook)  Rea.  In  1805  he  was  master  of  the  brigantine 
Two  Brothers  and  in  1807  of  the  schooner  Venm.  Appar¬ 
ently  early  in  his  career  he  also  conunanded  the  brigantine 
Hopewell.  On  30  August  1807  he  married  at  Salem 
Sarah  Barr,  daughter  of  Captain  James  and  Eunice  (Carl¬ 
ton)  Barr.  In  November  of  the  same  year  he  became  a 
member  of  the  East  India  Marine  Society.  From  1810 
to  1822  Captain  Rea  was  in  the  employ  of  Joseph  Pea¬ 
body  as  master  of  several  vessels  in  the  foreign  trade. 
Between  1810  and  1812  he  made  two  voyages  to  Smyrna 
in  command  of  the  brig  Resolution,  and  in  1812-13  a 
voyage  to  Pernambuco  in  the  brig  Levant.  As  master  of 
the  ship  Augustus  he  went  to  Sumatra  in  1815-16,  to 
Malta  and  Smyrna  in  1816  and  to  Havana  and  Smyrna 
in  1817.  His  next  command  was  the  ship  Catherine,  in 
which  he  made  a  voyage  to  India  in  1818  and  to  Hamburg 
and  Gottenburg  in  1819.  Captain  Rea’s  last  voyage  as 
master  of  a  Peabody  vessel  was  in  the  brig  Leander  to 
Leghorn,  Malta  and  Smyrna  during  1821-22.  Upon  re¬ 
tiring  from  the  sea  he  engaged  in  business  as  a  merchant, 
and  was  part  oivncr  of  the  ship  Minerva  in  1825  and  the 
brig  Jones  in  1827.  In  the  years  1824-25  he  served  on 
the  Committee  of  Observation  of  the  East  India  Marine 
Society.  He  died  at  Salem  1  October  1842. 

[See  Salem  Vit.  Rec.  (printed),  I,  69,  II,  226,  III, 
82,  VI,  177 ;  Salem  Ship  Reg.,  14,  15,  28,  90,  100,  105, 
124,  156,  188,  193;  History  E.  I.  M.  S.,  58,  69;  Salem 
Directories,  1837-1842;  Peabody  Crew  Lists  at  Peabody 
Museum;  Information  at  Peabody  Museum.] 
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MARBLE  BUSTS 

166.  William  Crowninshield  Endicott,  1826-1900. 
White  marble  bust  by  John  Wilson,  1932.  Ex¬ 
treme  height,  21  in.  Extreme  width,  14^/^  in. 
Extreme  depth,  9  in.  Head  and  shoulders  of 
elderly  man,  with  full  moustache  and  small  chin 
whisker,  wearing  frock  coat  buttoned,  wing  collar 
and  ascot  tie  with  scarf-pin.  M  3786. 

Chift  of  William  Crowninshield  Endicott  and 
Mrs.  William  Hartley  Carnegie,  19S0. 

William  Crowninshield  Endicott  was  bom  at  Salem 
19  November  1826.  He  was  the  son  of  William  Putnam 
Endicott,  a  direct  descendant  of  Governor  John  Endecott, 
and  of  his  wife,  Mary  Crowninshield,  daughter  of  the 
Honorable  Jacob  and  Sarah  (Gardner)  Crowninshield. 
On  1  July  1827  he  was  baptized  William  Gardner  Endi- 
cott,  but  after  the  death  at  sea  of  his  uncle,  William 
Crowninshield,  his  name  was  changed  on  19  April  1837 
by  Act  of  the  Legislature  to  William  Crowninshield  Endi- 
oott.  He  was  educated  in  public  and  private  schools  at 
Salem,  was  graduated  from  Harvard  College  in  1847,  and 
in  1850  was  admitted  to  the  Essex  County  Bar.  In  1853 
he  established  the  law  firm  of  Perry  and  Endicott  in 
Salem,  and  practiced  until  1873,  when  he  was  appointed 
an  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of 
Massachusetts.  He  remained  on  the  bench  for  nine  years, 
resigning  because  of  poor  health  in  1882.  A  life-long 
Democrat,  he  was  several  times  an  unsuccessful  candidate 
for  elective  public  office,  but  when  Grover  Cleveland  be¬ 
came  President  in  1885  he  appointed  Judge  Endicott  to 
be  Secretary  of  War,  a  post  which  he  held  throughout  the 
first  Cleveland  administration.  Upon  returning  to  Massa¬ 
chusetts  in  1889  he  resumed  the  practice  of  law.  William 
Crowninshield  Endicott  married  13  December  1859  at 
Salem  Ellen  Peabody,  daughter  of  George  and  Clarissa 
(Endicott)  Peabody.  He  was  one  of  the  original  trustees 
of  the  Peabody  Academy  of  Science,  was  its  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent  in  1867-1868,  and  served  as  President  from  1868 
until  his  resignation  in  1897.  He  died  at  163  Marlbor¬ 
ough  Street,  Boston,  6  May  1900. 
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[See  Salem  Vit.  Rec.  (printed),  I,  281;  Endicott, 
Memoir  of  Samuel  Endicott;  Adams,  Memoir  of  William 
C.  Endicott,  LL.D.j  Information  at  Peabody  Museum.] 

167.  William  Gray,  1750-1825.  White  marble  bust, 

signed  “Dexter.”  Extreme  height,  28  in.  Ex¬ 
treme  width,  19  in.  Head  and  shoulders  of  eld¬ 
erly  man,  long  hair,  smooth-shaven  face,  classical 
drapery.  M  1500. 

Gift  of  John  Chipman  Gray,  1910. 

For  a  biographical  account  of  William  Gray,  see  Essex 
Institute  Historical  Collections,  LXXIII  (1937),  368- 
370. 

168.  Augustine  Heard,  1785-1868.  White  marble  bust 

by  unknown  sculptor.  Extreme  height,  28  in. 
Extreme  width,  20  in.  Head  and  shoulders  of 
elderly  man  with  full  curling  beard  and  mous¬ 
tache,  classical  drapery.  M  3787. 

Purchase,  1991. 

For  a  biographical  account  of  Augustine  Heard,  see 
Essex  Institute  Historical  Collections,  LXXIII  (1937), 
373-374. 

169.  George  Augustus  Peabody,  1831-1929.  White 

marble  bust  by  John  Wilson,  1930,  after  a  bust 
modeled  from  life  in  1909  at  Roque  Island, 
Maine,  by  George  Howard  Monks,  M.D.  Ex¬ 
treme  height,  21  in.  Extreme  width,  14^  in. 
Extreme  depth,  9  in.  Head  and  shoulders  of 
elderly  man  with  drooping  moustache,  wearing 
an  open  coat,  single-breasted  waistcoat,  standing 
collar.  M  3785. 

Gift  of  George  Peahody  Gardner  and  William 
Crowninshield  Endicott,  Executors  of  George 
Augustus  Peahody,  1990. 

George  Augustus  Peabody  was  born  in  Salem  23  Au¬ 
gust  1831.  He  was  the  son  of  George  and  Clarissa  (En¬ 
dicott)  Peabody,  and  was  christened  Joseph  Augustus, 
but  in  1845,  by  Act  of  the  Legislature,  his  name  was 
changed  to  George  Augustus  Peabody.  He  was  graduated 
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from  Harvard  College  in  1852  and  received  the  degree  of 
LL.B  from  the  Harvard  Law  School  in  1855.  Although 
admitted  to  the  bar,  he  never  practiced  law.  He  was  a 
keen  spoilsman  and  a  type  of  country  gentleman  now 
extinct.  In  the  winter  of  1858-1859  he  went  to  South 
America  with  Captain  Robert  Bennet  Forbes,  Dr.  Jeffries 
Wyman  and  William  Gurdon  Saltonstall.  His  account 
of  that  expedition  was  published  in  1937  by  the  Peabody 
Museum  of  Salem.  In  1881  Mr.  Peabody  married  at 
Holdemess,  New  Hampshire,  Augusta  Jay  Balch  Neilson, 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  Lewis  Penn  Witherspoon  Balch  and 
Anna  Jay,  his  wife.  Mrs.  Peabody  died  in  1888,  and 
there  were  no  children.  For  the  last  thirty-seven  years 
of  his  life  Mr.  Peabody  lived  very  quietly  on  his  estate 
of  Burley  Farm,  outside  of  Danvers.  He  was  a  trustee 
of  the  Peabody  Academy  of  Science  (later  the  Peabody 
Museum  of  Salem)  from  189G  to  1929.  In  1898  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  his  brother-in-law,  William  Crowninshield  Endi- 
cott,  as  President  of  the  Museum,  and  served  until  his 
resignation  in  1924.  He  died  at  Danvers,  Massachusetts, 
3  May  1929. 

[See  Salem  Vit.  Rec.  (printed),  II,  145;  Endicott, 
Memoir  of  Samuel  Endicott,  55, 100,  108 ;  Peabody,  South 
American  Journals;  Information  at  Peabody  Museum.] 
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CRAYON  PORTRAITS 

170.  William  Barnes  Bates,  1809-1894.  Crayon  por¬ 
trait,  20  in.  X  16  in.  Head  and  shoulders  of 
elderly  man,  with  white  hair  and  sideburns,  front 
face.  Black  coat  buttoned,  white  shirt,  turned- 
down  collar,  black  bow  tie.  M  4372. 

Dc/posited  by  Salem  Marine  Society. 

William  Barnes  Bates,  shipmaster,  was  born  in  Salem 
16  September  1809,  the  son  of  William  Bates,  a  native 
of  England,  and  his  wife  Sarah  (Forbes)  Bates.  He  mar¬ 
ried  in  Salem  26  April  1839,  Harriet  Lang  Brown,  born 
27  March  1815,  the  daughter  of  Thomas  and  Elizabeth 
(Howard)  Brown.  In  1826  he  shipped  in  the  Persever¬ 
ance,  commanded  by  his  father,  on  a  voyage  to  Mada¬ 
gascar.  The  latter  died  in  1834  at  Mahunga  and  the 
son,  then  a  master  mariner,  brought  his  body  home  for 
burial.  Captain  Bates  was  continually  on  the  sea  until 
1850,  when  he  retired.  He  was  master  of  the  ships  Poto¬ 
mac  and  Messenger,  and  the  brigs  Richmond  and  Chero¬ 
kee.  His  last  voyage  was  in  the  bark  Tom  Corwin  to 
Zanzibar.  He  had  made  previously  many  voyages  to  the 
latter  port,  as  well  as  to  Siam,  St.  Helena  and  elsewhere. 
After  his  retirement  he  took  charge  of  the  vessels  owned 
by  Edward  D.  Kimball  and  was  also  connected  with  the 
Seccomb  Oil  Company  of  Salem.  He  joined  the  Salem 
Marine  Society  26  February  1846  and  was  deeply  inter¬ 
ested  in  its  welfare,  assisting  Charles  W.  Palfray  in  pre¬ 
paring  the  Centennial  History  of  the  Society.  The  col¬ 
lection  of  photographs  of  the  members  of  the  Salem  Ma¬ 
rine  Society  was  largely  due  to  his  eflForts.  He  was  clerk 
of  the  Society  from  1869  until  his  death  23  January  1894. 
Mrs.  Bates  died  14  January  1894,  but  nine  days  before 
her  husband.  The  births  of  their  six  children  are  recorded 
in  Salem. 

[See  Essex  Co.  Proh.  Rec.,  Docket  75368;  Salem  Vit. 
Rec.  (printed),  I,  77,  123,  III,  90,  152;  Salem  City  Hall 
Rec.,  XVIII,  92 ;  Salem  Ship  Reg.,  150 ;  Laws  S.  M.  S. 
(1914),  149;  Salem  Register,  29  April  1889;  Putnam 
II,  63,  122,  III,  111 ;  Howard,  Ahraham  Howard  of  Mar¬ 
blehead  and  His  Descendants,  48.] 
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171.  Aethue  Hamilton  Claee,  1841-1922.  Crayon 
portrait,  25V^  in.  x  19  in.,  signed  C.  C.  Munzig. 
Head  and  shoulders  of  young  man,  front  face, 
eyes  right.  Wavy  hair,  close-cropped  moustache. 
Double-breasted  coat,  ascot  tie.  M  3455. 

Gift  of  Robert  J.  Clark,  1929. 

Arthur  Hamilton  Clark,  shipmaster,  was  bom  at  Bos¬ 
ton  27  December  1841,  the  son  of  Benjamin  Cutler  and 
Mary  (Preston)  Clark.  His  father  was  the  founder  of 
a  firm  that  from  1830  to  1850  engaged  in  the  West  India 
coffee  trade  and  the  Mediterranean  fruit  and  wine  trade, 
and  owned  one  of  the  first  decked  private  yachts  around 
Boston.  Arthur  Clark  attended  the  Boston  Latin  School, 
and  was  destined  for  the  shipbuilding  business  under  Don¬ 
ald  McKay,  but  he  was  determined  to  go  to  sea,  and  in 
January  1858,  having  won  his  father’s  permission,  sailed 
from  Boston  as  an  apprentice  in  the  Black  Prince  on  a 
voyage  which  lasted  for  two  years  and  went  around  the 
world.  At  nineteen  he  became  second  officer  in  the  North¬ 
ern  Light,  during  a  voyage  to  California,  during  which 
the  Civil  War  broke  out.  Having  failed  to  secure  a  com¬ 
mission  in  the  Federal  Navy  he  returned  to  his  old  ship, 
the  Black  Prince,  as  first  officer.  By  1863  he  had  his 
master’s  certificate,  and  for  ten  years  commanded  vessels 
in  the  China  Seas.  In  1869  he  safely  brought  the  sink¬ 
ing  steamship  Smvonada  into  Hongkong,  and  for  this 
exploit  was  given  a  valuable  piece  of  plate  by  the  under¬ 
writers.  Grateful  Chinese  passengers  presented  him  with 
an  embroidered  silk  testimonial  certificate,  which  is  now 
in  the  Peabody  Museum.  In  1873  Captain  Clark  re¬ 
turned  to  New  York,  and  for  three  years  thereafter  com¬ 
manded  the  Indiana  of  the  American  Line.  In  1876 
he  left  the  sea  and  became  London  representative  of  vari¬ 
ous  American  marine  underwriters,  and  in  1895  he  was 
appointed  Lloyd’s  agent  for  the  port  and  district  of  New 
York.  This  position  he  held  for  twenty-five  years.  On 
retiring  in  1920  he  moved  to  Newburyport,  where  he 
died  5  July  1922.  During  his  residence  in  London  Cap¬ 
tain  Clark  married  Anna,  daughter  of  Jean  and  Maria 
Eichenberger.  Captain  Clark  was  a  daring  and  experi- 
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enced  yachtsman,  as  well  as  a  professional  shipmaster. 
In  1867  he  sailed  the  27-ton  yacht  Alice  of  the  New  York 
Yacht  Club  across  the  Atlantic  in  nineteen  days,  and  in 
1894  he  brought  the  130-foot  steam  yacht  Sylvia  across 
in  midwinter  in  twenty-five  days  by  way  of  Madeira  and 
Bermuda.  In  1904  he  published  The  History  of  Yacht¬ 
ing:  1600-1815,  and  in  1910  The  Clipper  Ship  Era: 
181^3-1869,  which  was  the  first  important  contribution  to 
the  maritime  history  of  New  England. 

[See  Clark,  History  of  Yachting;  Clipper  Ship  Era; 
The  Clark  Collection  of  Marine  Prints;  Information  at 
Peabody  AEuseum.] 

172.  Augustus  E.  B.  Govea,  1826-1890.  Crayon  draw¬ 
ing,  18  in.  X  14  in.  Head  and  shoulders  of  eld¬ 
erly  man,  front  face.  Gray  hair  and  beard,  very 
bushy  moustache.  Black  coat  buttoned  high, 
standing  collar,  black  and  white  necktie.  M  3554. 

Augustus  E.  B.  Govea  was  born  in  Lisbon,  Portugal, 
in  April  1826,  the  son  of  Finnes  and  Maria  Govea,  both 
natives  of  Portugal.  He  married  16  March  1858  Sarah 
F.  Willey,  born  in  Salem  in  1836,  the  daughter  of  Wil¬ 
liam  A.  and  Mary  Ann  (Nichols)  Willey.  When  he  was 
sixteen  years  old  he  left  his  native  place  and  sailed  for 
the  coast  of  Africa,  where  he  was  employed  for  some 
time  as  a  clerk  in  the  mercantile  house  of  Hunt  and  Brook- 
house  of  Salem,  and  it  was  from  there  that  he  emigrated 
to  America.  He  had,  however,  previously  been  agent 
abroad  for  several  influential  firms,  among  them  the  house 
of  George  Ropes  of  Boston.  He  was  also  United  States 
Vice  Consul  at  Mozambique  and  subsequently  at  Zanzibar. 
He  had  made  a  number  of  voyages  in  several  noted  vessels 
before  taking  up  his  residence  in  America.  Soon  after  he 
came  to  Salem  he  became  a  member  of  Essex  Lodge  of 
Masons  and  also  of  other  Masonic  bodies.  He  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Salem  Light  Infantry  and  joined  the  East  India 
Marine  Society  in  1883.  Mrs.  Govea  was  for  several 
years  soloist  at  the  Tabernacle  Church  in  Salem  and  one 
of  the  earliest  members  of  the  Salem  Oratorio  Society. 
Captain  and  Mrs.  Govea  lived  on  Bridge  Street  in  Salem, 
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where  he  died  16  December  1890  of  African  fever  con¬ 
tracted  while  abroad.  His  wife  continued  to  live  in  Sa¬ 
lem  until  1914,  when  she  removed  to  Danvers,  where  she 
died  14  April  1920. 

[See  Essex  Co.  Proh.  Bee.,  Docket  136085;  Salem  Vit. 
Bee.  (printed),  IV,  473;  Salem  City  Hall  Bee.,  IX,  173, 
XVIII,  45;  Danvers  Toivn  Hall  Bee.,  XXI,  225;  E.  I. 
H.  C.,  Ill  (1861),  270;  History  E.  I.  M.  S.,  66;  Salem 
Evening  News,  17  December  1890,  15  April  1920;  Salem 
Begister,  18  December  1890.] 

173.  Thomas  Fraxklix  Huxt,  1841-1898.  Crayon 
portrait,  enlarged  from  a  photograph,  30  in.  x 
25  in.  Head  and  shoulders  of  middle-aged  man. 
Front  face,  wears  gray  soft  felt  hat,  black  coat 
and  waistcoat,  white  bosom  shirt  with  stud, 
turned-down  collar,  black  bow  tie.  M  4048. 

Gift  of  Colonial  Club,  mJi. 

Thomas  Franklin  Hunt  was  born  at  Salem  15  July 
1841,  the  son  of  Thomas  and  Elizabeth  (Cook)  Hunt. 
His  father  was  early  in  China  and  was  engaged  in  furn¬ 
ishing  American  vessels  at  Whampoa  with  supplies  and 
lighterage  to  Canton.  Despite  dangers  from  river  pirates 
!Mrs.  Hunt  and  their  seven-year-old  son,  Thomas  Franklin, 
followed  Captain  Hunt  to  China  and  with  him  made  their 
home  in  a  hulk  moored  in  the  Pearl  River,  where  also 
were  Captain  Hunt’s  bank  and  counting-house.  Here  he 
lived  until  1853  when,  after  a  short  visit  to  America,  he 
returned  to  China,  establishing  himself  at  Hong  Kong. 
About  1864  he  again  sailed  for  America,  where  he  finally 
decided  to  remain.  He  began  the  study  of  law  in  Salem 
under  Stephen  C.  Phillips,  being  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1867.  Through  Mr.  Hunt’s  generosity  the  Essex  Insti¬ 
tute  received  some  six  hundred  books  upon  China,  and  the 
Peabody  Museum  many  articles  relating  to  China  and  its 
customs.  Mr.  Hunt  served  as  trustee  of  various  Salem 
institutions,  notably  the  Plummer  Farm  School,  the  Salem 
Athenaeum  and  the  Salem  Public  Library,  and  in  1897 
of  the  Peabody  Museum.  In  1882  he  joined  the  East 
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India  Marine  Society  and  in  1889  was  elected  to  the  board 
of  management  of  the  Salem  Home  for  Aged  and  Desti¬ 
tute  Women.  He  died  unmarried,  21  January  1898,  at 
his  home  on  Bridge  Street,  survived  by  his  aged  mother, 
with  whom  he  lived,  and  who  died  the  next  year. 

[See  Salem.  Vit.  Rec.  (printed),  I,  458;  Salem  City 
Hall  Rec.,  XXI,  1C,  32;  E.  I.  H.  C.,  XXXIV  (1898), 
1 ;  History  E.  I.  M.  S.,  66 ;  Salem  Directories,  1897-98.] 

174.  Samuel  Kennedy,  1819-1868.  Crayon  portrait, 

24  in.  X  16  in.  Half-length  figure  of  middle-aged 
man.  Black  hair,  no  moustache,  close-cropped 
beard  under  chin.  Black  coat,  white  bosom  shirt, 
tumed-down  collar,  black  bow  tie.  M  3856. 

Oi/t  of  Miss  Mindoro  Kennedy,  1932. 

Samuel  Kennedy,  shipmaster,  was  born  15  September 
1819,  the  son  of  Samuel  Kennedy,  master  mariner,  and 
his  wife,  Mary  (Felt)  Kennedy.  He  married  in  Boston 
5  October  1850,  Kate  G.  Pratt,  bom  at  Chelsea  19  Janu¬ 
ary  1819,  the  daughter  of  Joseph  and  Katharine  (Seaver) 
Pratt  of  Boston.  Captain  Kennedy  sailed  from  Boston, 
New  York  and  Philadelphia  on  several  voyages,  being  in 
command  of  the  extreme  clipper  ships  White  Sqvall  and 
Messenger  from  1849  to  1854,  sailing  from  Philadelphia 
to  San  Francisco  and  foreign  ports  while  engaged  in  the 
East  India  and  China  trades.  He  commanded  the  Samuel 
Appleton  and  several  other  vessels  out  of  Boston.  During 
the  whole  of  the  Civil  War  he  was  master  of  the  United 
States  transport  Mississippi.  He  died  suddenly  at  Stur¬ 
divant  House,  East  Boston  20  December  1868. 

[See  Salem  Vit.  Rec.  (printed).  III,  562;  Salem  City 
Hall  Rec.,  VI,  248;  Salem  Register,  24  December  1868; 
Howe-Matthews,  American  Clipper  Ships,  II,  389,  694; 
Morris,  Pelt  Genealogy,  288;  Cutler,  Greyhounds  of  the 
Sea,  256,  402,  483,  490,  494.] 

175.  Taria  Topan^  1822-[?].  Crayon  portrait,  24  in. 

X  I9V2  in.,  signed  “C.  P.  B.  1881.”  Head  and 
shoulders  of  middle-aged  man,  face  front,  eyes 
left,  thin  black  beard  and  moustache,  untrimmed. 
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Wears  turban,  white  shirt  and  loose  coat.  M 
4466. 

Gift  of  Walter  11.  Trumbull,  1932. 

Taria  Topan,  called  by  the  traders  at  Zanzibar  a  “high 
minded  Hindoo  merchant,”  was  born  30  September  1822 
and  was  active  in  Eastern  commerce  for  many  years. 
A  traveller  in  Zanzibar,  in  an  article  written  for  Harper’s 
Monthly  in  1869,  says  that  he  was  very  friendly  with 
American  visitors  and  “retained  few  of  the  prejudices  of 
his  people.”  He  entertained  foreigners  with  lavish  hos¬ 
pitality,  on  one  occasion  sending  his  little  daughter  with 
her  nurse  to  welcome  the  wife  of  an  American  visitor. 
He  did  not,  however,  eat  with  them,  being  forbidden  by 
his  religious  beliefs.  So  well  liked  and  respected  was  he 
that  Captain  John  Bertram  of  Salem  named  a  new  bark 
launched  from  Miller’s  yard  in  1870  the  Taria  Topan. 
Among  this  vessel’s  commanders  were  Nathan  A.  Batchel- 
der,  William  Beadle  and  Edward  B.  Trumbull,  and  Wil¬ 
liam  H.  Hathome.  Captain  Trumbull,  in  an  address 
before  the  Laymen’s  League  in  Salem,  in  1934,  told  of 
his  cargoes  of  cotton  goods  and  kerosene  which  were  sold 
in  Zanzibar  to  Taria  Topan,  “who  was  a  friend  of  our 
house.” 

[See  Salem  Ship  Reg.,  182;  Salem  Gazette,  22  June 
1896;  Salem  Evening  Netvs,  20  April  1934;  Putnam,  II, 
60,  67,  91,  106,  III,  91;  Harper’s  Monthly  Magazine, 
February,  1869,  307-318;  Information  at  Peabody 
Museum.] 
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The  Memoirs  of  Julian  Hawthorne.  Edited  by  his  wife, 
Edith  Garrigues  Hawthorne.  1938.  299  pp.,  octavo, 
cloth,  illus.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company. 
Price,  $2.50. 

These  are  the  delightful  reminiscences  of  a  man  who  was 
born  into  the  charmed  circle  of  New  England  literary  people 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  who  was  observant  enough  to 
note  their  characteristics.  Mr.  Hawthorne,  the  son  of  the 
famous  romancer,  died  recently  at  the  age  of  more  than 
four-score  years,  just  before  he  had  completed  these  memoirs. 
He  writes  that  if  he  had  been  asked  under  what  conditions 
he  should  have  preferred  to  have  come  into  the  world  he 
would  have  replied  without  hesitation,  “Let  me  be  the  only 
son  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  and  his  wife  Sophia,  born  in 
Boston,  Massachusetts,  at  1  o’clock  in  the  morning  of  June 
22nd,  in  the  year  1846.”  In  one  of  the  early  chapters  of 
this  book  he  writes  further;  “There  is  much  curiosity  as  to 
how  seventy  or  eighty  years  ago  people  in  this  country  lived ; 
how  they  looked  and  dressed,  ate,  drank,  kept  house  and 
loved.  I  can  report  only  on  hearsay  as  to  other  places,  but 
of  New  England,  Boston,  Salem  and  Concord  I  can  testify 
with  authority.”  The  book  reveals  intimate  pictures  of 
this  life  that  one  can  find  nowhere  else,  especially  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  his  own  family  and  the  literary  lights  of  Concord 
and  Boston.  His  references  to  the  life  of  his  family  in 
Salem  when  they  lived  on  Mall  Street  must  be  read  to  be 
appreciated,  and  the  small  details  of  the  habits  and  some¬ 
times  eccentricities  of  the  great  in  the  world  of  letters  often 
provokes  a  smile.  A  chapter  on  Concord  days  and  Har¬ 
vard  contains  the  pathetic  account  of  the  death  of  his  father. 
The  famous  people  with  whom  he  was  acquainted,  both  in 
youth  and  in  adult  life,  were  legion,  both  in  this  country  and 
Europe.  The  tone  of  the  book  is  pleasant,  often  amusing, 
and  the  story  fascinating;  there  are  no  false  notes  of  criti¬ 
cism.  Looking  back  over  the  years,  he  could  well  write: 
“No  other  person  still  alive  shared  my  good  fortune  or  could 
duplicate  my  story.  My  father  was  one  of  the  elect,  and 
caused  me  to  be  a  sort  of  household  intimate  of  those  friends 
of  his.  They  were  my  daily  companions,  whom  I  remember 
all  the  better  perhaps  because  I  didn’t  know  they  were  par¬ 
ticularly  worth  remembering.  Of  a  thousand  episodes,  I 
set  down  not  what  was  intrinsically  important,  but  what  I 
happened  personally  to  recall.”  A  book  not  to  be  missed  by 
all  lovers  of  Hawthorne.  It  should  be  in  every  library. 
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The  Middlesex  Canal,  1793-1860.  By  Christopher  Rob¬ 
erts.  1938.  252  pp.,  octavo,  cloth,  illus.  Cambridge: 
Harvard  University  Press.  Price,  $3.00. 

From  a  mass  of  hitherto  unused  manuscripts,  principally 
the  Lawrence  Baldwin  papers  at  the  Harvard  School  of  Busi¬ 
ness  Administration,  Mr.  Roberts  has  evolved  a  most  inter¬ 
esting  and  enlightening  story  of  this  early  canal  system  in 
New  England.  We  of  the  twentieth  century  are  amazed  as 
much  at  the  primitive  methods  used  at  that  time  as  at  the 
tremendous  spirit  of  enterprise  that  urged  a  few  courageous 
souls  to  attempt  a  trial  of  this  new  means  of  transportation. 
The  Middlesex  Canal  was  begun  in  1793  and  ten  years 
elapsed  before  the  route  was  opened  from  Chelmsford  to 
Boston.  There  were  no  engineers  in  this  country  who  actu¬ 
ally  understood  the  principle  of  locks  and  canals,  but  Bald¬ 
win,  with  the  aid  of  the  English,  finally  accomplished  this 
notable  piece  of  work.  Thus  did  Massachusetts  establish 
the  first  internal  waterway  in  the  country,  ante-dating  the 
Erie  Canal  by  twenty-five  years.  When  this  canal  was  ad¬ 
vocated  by  Boston  business  men,  there  were  no  incorporated 
manufacturing  companies  in  America,  and  there  were  but 
three  chartered  banks.  There  were  only  four  millions  of 
population  and  the  only  large  towns  in  Massachusetts  were 
Boston  with  18,000,  and  Salem,  Marblehead  and  Gloucester 
with  more  than  5,000  each.  The  purpose  of  the  canal  was 
to  bring  from  the  inland  towns  produce  for  the  Boston 
market.  Mr.  Roberts’  fascinating  story  of  the  struggles  of 
the  proprietors,  of  the  vast  amount  of  money  that  was  con¬ 
stantly  being  required  in  assessments,  and  of  the  wages  and 
labor  of  the  workmen  through  the  first  years,  shows  the  de¬ 
termination  of  business  men  of  the  early  nineteenth  century 
to  see  a  thing  through.  But  the  canal  was  not  a  paying 
proposition.  The  service  was  slow,  the  canal  was  frozen  dur¬ 
ing  the  winter  months,  and  teamsters,  once  the  canal  pro¬ 
prietors  had  made  roads  through  the  wilderness,  were  able 
to  compete  successfully.  The  principal  advantage  from  the 
whole  enterprise  was  the  building  of  the  locks  and  canals  on 
the  Merrimac  River,  still  in  operation  today,  and  which  no 
doubt  was  the  principal  reason  for  the  selection  of  Lowell, 
then  a  part  of  Chelmsford,  for  the  great  mills  which  were 
to  become  such  an  important  factor  in  the  industrial  life 
of  Massachusetts.  Finally  the  building  of  the  Boston  and 
Lavn-ence  Railroad  was  the  last  blow  to  the  Middlesex  Canal, 
and  the  corporation  passed  out  of  existence  in  1860.  This 
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book  is  a  most  thorough  treatise,  both  from  a  technical  and  . 
historical  angle,  and  is  strongly  recommended  to  all  libraries 
in  the  country. 

Adventure  on  Eed  River.  Report  on  the  Exploration  of 
the  Red  River  by  Captain  Randolph  B.  Marcy  and  Cap¬ 
tain  G.  B.  McClellan.  Edited  by  Grant  Forman.  1937. 
200  pp.,  octavo,  cloth,  illus.  Price,  $2.50. 

This  report,  which  was  first  published  in  1853  as  an  U.  S. 
Senate  Executive  Document,  deserved  a  wider  distribution, 
and  with  this  in  mind  Mr.  Forman  has  brought  out  in  a 
new  volume  that  part  called  Captain  Marcy’s  Journal,  which 
describes  his  experiences  on  the  western  frontier  in  1852. 
This  country,  which  is  now  included  in  Oklahoma  and  Texas, 
was  comparatively  unknown  in  those  days.  Marcy  graduated 
from  West  Point,  served  in  the  Mexican  War  and  was  in 
command  of  forces  in  conflict  with  the  Indians  for  thirty 
years.  His  discoveries  in  the  field  of  science  brought  him 
much  distinction,  and  in  company  with  Capt.  George  B. 
McClellan,  who  made  astronomical  calculations,  his  collec¬ 
tions  found  their  way  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  Many 
scientists  of  note  testified  to  the  pioneer  work  accomplished 
by  Captain  Marcy.  Mr.  Forman  has  rendered  a  great  ser¬ 
vice  by  giving  us  the  early  history  of  this  part  of  the  country. 
Recommended  to  all  libraries. 

American  Naval  Songs  and  Ballads.  Edited  by  Robert 
W.  Neeser.  1938.  372  pp.,  octavo,  cloth,  illus.  New 
Haven:  Yale  University  Press.  Price,  $2.50. 

This  is  a  collection  of  the  best  of  the  songs  and  ballads 
of  the  American  Navy  from  the  time  of  the  Revolution  to 
1882.  It  is  practically  limited  to  the  sail  period  of  Amer¬ 
ican  vessels.  Many  of  these  old-time  songs  were  printed  in 
broadside  form  and  met  with  a  ready  sale,  especially  those 
relating  to  war-time  episodes.  The  book  is  divided  into  these 
periods:  The  Revolution;  Wars  with  France  and  the  Bar¬ 
bary  Powers;  War  of  1812;  and  the  period  from  1815  to  the 
Civil  War  and  later.  These  songs  are  valuable  not  at  all 
for  the  poetry,  mostly  doggerel,  but  because  they  show  very 
vividly  the  state  of  public  opinion  in  the  periods  in  which 
they  were  written.  The  author  gives  credit  to  the  Essex 
Institute,  the  American  Antiquarian  Society,  the  Boston  and 
New  York  Public  Libraries  for  their  large  and  valuable  col¬ 
lections  of  broadsides.  Twenty  of  the  old  broadsides  are  re- 
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produced.  Mr.  Neeser  has  made  a  notable  contribution  to 
marine  history.  Secommended  to  all  libraries. 

Genealogy  of  Some  of  the  Vail  Family,  Descended  from 
Thomas  Vail  at  Salem,  Massachusetts,  1640,  Together 
with  Collateral  Lines.  592  pp.,  octavo,  cloth,  illus. 
Blairstown,  N.  J. :  privately  printed  by  William  Penn 
Vail,  M.D.  Price,  $5.00. 

In  this  volume  has  been  collected  all  known  material  re¬ 
lating  to  various  branches  of  the  Vail  family.  The  Thomas 
line  went  from  Salem  to  Southampton,  L.  I.,  where  he  was 
mentioned  as  an  inhabitant  as  early  as  1647,  but  he  subse¬ 
quently  removed  to  Westchester  County,  N.  Y.  Jeremiah 
Vail  was  another  resident  of  Salem  in  1640,  and  there  is  a 
possibility  that  he  was  brother  of  Thomas.  He  settled  in 
Southold,  L.  I.  From  these  have  descended  many  persons 
of  distinction  in  this  country.  There  is  considerable  space 
given  to  Alfred  Vail  and  the  telegraph,  and  Theodore  N. 
Vail  and  the  telephone,  and  there  are  innumerable  collateral 
lines  with  much  valuable  information.  There  is  a  full  index 
and  many  illustrations.  Recommended  to  all  genealogical 
libraries. 

Uncle  Sam  Ward  and  His  Circle.  By  Maud  Howe 
Elliott.  1938.  699  pp.,  octavo,  cloth,  illus.  New  York : 
The  Macmillan  Company.  Price,  $5.00. 

We  are  greatly  indebted  to  the  Ward  and  Howe  families 
for  fascinating  stories  of  life  in  the  nineteenth  century. 
This  latest  book  of  Mrs.  Elliott  is  no  exception,  for  it  seems 
as  if  Sam  Ward  must  have  known  everybody  worth  knowing, 
both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  and  through  his  many 
letters,  collected  by  Mrs.  Elliott,  we  are  made  acquainted 
with  the  high  lights  of  his  long  life.  His  two  ambitions 
were  to  be  famous  and  to  be  beloved ;  to  be  famous  as  a  scien¬ 
tist,  in  which  profession  he  was  interested  in  his  youth,  but 
he  became  famous  as  a  lavish  entertainer  and  a  lobbyist 
in  Washington.  He  certainly  was  beloved  by  countless  peo¬ 
ple  in  every  walk  of  life,  on  account  of  his  generosity  and 
his  deep  and  lasting  friendships.  He  belonged  to  a  New 
York  family  of  wealth  and  position,  married  into  the  Astor 
family,  won  a  fortune  in  business,  experienced  thrilling  ad¬ 
ventures  in  California  and  South  America,  lost  much  of  the 
family  fortune,  and  died  in  Italy.  He  was  brother  of  Julia 
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Ward  Howe  and  of  Louisa  Ward  Crawford,  who  became  the 
mother  of  F.  Marion  Crawford,  and  among  his  closest  friends 
were  Longfellow  and  Sumner.  There  are  glimpses  of  all 
sorts  of  notables,  including  Ticknor,  Garfield,  Thackeray, 
Lord  Rosebery  and  William  Howard  Russell.  It  is  a  com¬ 
plete  portrait  of  a  nineteenth  century  American  gentleman 
and  will  be  read  with  great  interest. 

Gallant  John  Bakky,  1745-1803.  The  Story  of  a  Naval 
Hero  of  Two  Wars.  By  William  Bell  Clark.  1938. 
530  pp.,  octavo,  cloth,  illus.  New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Company.  Price,  $3.50. 

This  definitive  biography  of  the  great  naval  hero  of  the 
Revolution  is  a  real  contribution  to  American  naval  history. 
As  the  author  states,  Barry  has  been  the  football  of  propa¬ 
gandists  for  more  than  a  century.  "Seeking  to  create  a 
great  Roman  Catholic  naval  hero,  they  have  performed  a 
disservice  to  their  faith  by  over-emphasizing  the  religious 
aspect  and  actually  under-emphasizing  his  splendid  achieve¬ 
ments.”  He  describes  the  career  of  this  young,  self-educated 
Irishman  through  the  perilous  voyages  and  cruises,  thunder¬ 
ous  sea-fights,  mutinies,  insubordinations,  hardships  and 
heartaches  which  he  experienced  in  the  slow  birth  of  the  new 
navy.  Original  sources  furnished  by  the  family  and  others 
have  been  used  with  rare  skill  and  the  author  has  disproved 
many  of  the  claims  of  previous  writers.  Barry  was  not  "the 
first  officer  appointed  to  the  first  vessel  purchased”  by  the 
Continental  Congress,  but  he  did  outfit  the  first  Continental 
fleet.  He  was  never  the  senior  officer  of  the  Continental 
Navy,  but  his  naval  record  was  throughout  better  than  any 
naval  contemporary  save  John  Paul  Jones.  He  never  re¬ 
ceived  the  rank  of  Commodore  in  the  American  Navy,  but, 
as  its  senior  captain,  bore  that  title  with  honor  until  his 
death.  He  was  not  the  "Father  of  the  American  Navy,”  in 
the  sense  of  being  its  founder,  but  his  devotion  to  that  navy 
whose  first  ship  he  launched  and  equipped,  entitles  him  to 
the  appelation  in  a  modified  form.  The  book  is  written  in 
an  easy  and  readable  form  and  will  interest  all  who  are  lovers 
of  thrilling  sea  stories,  to  say  nothing  of  the  many  who  are 
interested  in  the  naval  history  of  the  Revolution.  A  com¬ 
plete  genealogy  of  his  descendants  is  included.  It  will  find 
an  honored  place  on  the  shelves  of  all  libraries  in  the  country. 
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Bogeb  Sherman,  Signer  and  Statesman.  By  Roger  Sher¬ 
man  Boardman.  396  pp.,  octavo,  cloth,  illus.  Philadel¬ 
phia  :  University  of  Pennsylvania  Press.  Price,  $4.00. 

The  life  of  this  Connecticut  statesman  surely  must  have 
some  interest  for  the  people  of  this  locality,  inasmuch  as  it 
was  in  Danvers  (now  Peabody)  that  the  famous  signer  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  found  his  wife.  Sherman’s 
brother,  Josiah,  was  pastor  of  the  church  in  Woburn,  where 
Roger  was  a  periodic  visitor  following  his  settling  in  New 
Haven.  He  had  been  spending  three  weeks  in  that  town  and 
finding  it  necessary  to  return  to  attend  to  his  mercantile 
affairs,  he  started  on  horseback  accompanied  by  his  brother. 
When  a  few  miles  out  of  town  they  met  Miss  Rebecca  Pres¬ 
cott,  granddaughter  of  Rev.  Benjamin  Prescott,  who  was  on 
her  way  to  visit  her  aunt,  Mrs.  Sherman,  and  the  story  goes 
that  she,  a  maiden  of  twenty,  so  attracted  the  Connecticut 
merchant  of  forty-one  that  he  returned  to  his  brother’s  house, 
and  they  were  ultimately  married  in  1763  in  the  parlor 
of  the  parsonage  in  Danvers.  Roger  Sherman’s  career  epit¬ 
omized  all  the  best  traits  of  New  England  character  and 
accomplishment.  Shoemaker,  almanac  maker,  law  student, 
and  statesman,  Sherman  contributed  a  great  share  to  the 
building  of  America.  His  influence  as  a  leader  in  civic, 
educational  and  religious  life  is  stressed  in  this  book,  and 
also  the  significant  background  of  the  times.  Recommended 
to  all  libraries. 

Prehistoric  Antiquities  of  Indiana.  By  Eli  Lilly.  1937. 

293  pp.,  quarto,  cloth,  illus.  Indianapolis :  The  Indiana 

Historical  Society. 

The  object  of  this  book,  as  set  forth  in  the  author’s  preface, 
is  “to  interest  more  of  the  people  of  Indiana  in  the  relics  of 
our  vanished  predecessors,  and  to  stimulate  inquiry  into  the 
prehistory  and  archaeology  of  our  state.”  It  should  more 
than  serve  its  purpose.  Not  only  is  the  material  presented 
in  an  exceedingly  attractive  form,  but  the  accumulated  in¬ 
formation  gathered  from  many  sources  is  of  great  value  to 
people  studying  the  archaeology  of  the  Indiana  region.  The 
book  opens  with  a  summary  account  of  the  origin  and  an¬ 
tiquity  of  the  American  Indian,  then  takes  up  tentatively 
the  Prehistory  of  Indiana.  The  next  section  describes  the 
larger  and  better  known  mounds  and  sites  of  the  state.  The 
typeology  of  material  found  is  then  discussed  with  what 
would  seem  an  undue  amount  of  space  given  to  ornamental 
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and  ceremonial  objects,  as  contrasted  with  more  utilitarian 
material.  Finally,  there  are  chapters  on  materials  other  than 
stone  that  were  used  by  the  Indian,  earthenware,  and  Indian 
fabrics.  The  book  closes  with  an  excellent  bibliography  on 
Indiana  Archeology.  One  cannot  close  without  mentioning 
the  superb  plates  of  objects.  The  specimens  are  brought  out 
much  clearer  than  is  usual  in  illustrations  of  such  things. 
The  entire  work  reflects  to  the  credit  of  the  author  and  the 
Indiana  Historical  Society,  and  is  an  example  which  similar 
institutions  in  other  states  might  well  follow. — E.  S.  D. 

Room  to  Swing  a  Cat:  Being  Some  Tales  of  the  Old  Navy. 
By  Frederick  J.  Bell,  Lieutenant,  U.  S.  Navy.  Draw¬ 
ings  by  Pauline  Glidden  Bell.  1938.  272  pp.,  octavo, 
cloth,  illus.  New  York:  Longmans,  Green  &  Company. 
Price,  $3.00. 

Lieutenant  Bell  writes  with  authority  and  enthusiasm  in 
this  story  of  the  days  of  wooden  ships.  He  has  had  the 
advantage  of  intensive  research  in  many  contemporary  rec¬ 
ords  and  the  result  is  that  he  has  produced  a  wortWhUe 
and  most  readable  volume  which  should  appeal  to  all  lovers 
of  the  sea.  Having  access  to  old  logs,  journals  and  letters, 
as  well  as  documents,  he  has  depicted  many  features  common 
to  life  at  sea  from  the  Revolution  through  the  War  of  1812. 
The  “Foreword”  is  by  Claude  A.  Swanson,  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  who  recommends  the  hook  as  especially  appropriate 
since  this  year  marks  the  anniversary  of  many  notable  occa¬ 
sions  in  our  naval  history.  Lieutenant  Beil  tells  of  the  cus¬ 
toms  and  superstitions  of  the  sailors,  the  songs  they  sang,  the 
yarns  they  told,  and  the  duels,  the  punishments,  and  other 
incidents  of  the  daily  routine.  Strongly  recommended  to  all 
libraries. 

Holy  Old  Mackinaw.  A  Natural  History  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Lumberjack.  By  Stewart  H.  Holbrook.  1938. 
278  pp.,  octavo,  cloth,  illus.  New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Company.  Price,  $2.50. 

One  especial  interest  in  this  hook  is  the  fact  that  it  is  the 
first  serious  publication  devoted  to  the  American  logger. 
Those  who  enjoy  reading  of  the  rough  and  ready  life  of  the 
American  lumberjack,  who  migrated  from  Bangor,  Maine,  to 
the  forests  of  Oregon,  will  find  here  a  thrilling  story  of  the 
not  too  nice  adventures  of  this  type.  The  author,  who  has 
himself  worked  in  logging  camps,  writes  that  “in  these  mod- 
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ern  days  timber  is  harvested  by  cigarette-smoking  married 
men,  whose  children  go  to  school  in  busses,  but  for  nearly 
three  hundred  years  the  logger  was  a  real  pioneer.”  Consid¬ 
erable  space  is  given  to  an  account  of  large  holdings  of 
millions  of  acres  of  timber  in  Maine,  which  were  sometimes 
sold  for  twelve  and  a  half  cents  an  acre,  and  of  the  rivalry 
between  Penobscot  and  Kennebec,  as  well  as  later  exploits  in 
Michigan,  Minnesota,  and  Wisconsin.  Then  came  the  big 
jmnp  to  the  Pacific  Northwest  and  the  Coast.  It  is  the  story 
of  a  vanished  scene  which  was  a  part  of  the  pioneering  of 
olden  days — when  a  man  could  walk  with  bare  feet  on  the 
packed  snow  at  thirty-five  below,  “drank  straight  alcohol,  and 
fought  not  only  with  his  fists  but  with  his  teeth.”  The  book 
is  written  in  a  bizarre  style. 


